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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


This thesis study presented by the researcher is organized to 
analyze the relationships that exist between National Public Radio 
(NPR) member college licensed educational radio stations and Inter- 
collegiate Broadcasting System (IBS) member college licensed educational 
radio stations with certain aspects of public broadcasting responsi- 
bilities and practices. Specific divisions of the study will provide 
the reader with background into public broadcasting stations in the 
United States. Other divisions of the study will provide the reader with 
an explanation of both National Public Radio and the Intercollegiate 


Broadcasting System. 


Origin and Significance of the Study 


In the course of study for the Master of Arts Degree in Mass 
Communications, the researcher was introduced to National Public Radio 
(NPR). An interest in NPR coupled with the researcher's professional 
experience with college students encouraged the researcher to seek 
additional information on the functions of NPR as it relates tc college 
licensed educational radio stations. 

It would also follow that a comparison of National Public Radio 
(NPR) member schools and Intercollegiate Broadcasting System (IBS) mem- 
ber schools could contribute to the study of educational broadcasting. 
Following several meetings with thesis committee members and the Texas 


] 
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Tech University radio station faculty adviser, the researcher decided 
that a study would be beneficial to college licensed radio stations 
throughout the country. 

The practical significance of the study will provide information 
and guidelines for college licensed radio stations to determine the 
value of membership in either NPR or IBS. The study will also provide 
Statistical data representing the opinions of the two groups. The fact 
that the Texas Tech University radio station is an IBS member considering 
some NPR programming in the future also influenced the decision to do 
the study. A second facility for the purpose of broadcasting some NPR 
programming is currently under study at Texas Tech University. 

The study provides information based on ideas and opinions of 
station managers/general managers of the two types of college radio 
Stations. It is of interest to evaluate the relationship of each type 
of station with the various opinions concerning public broadcasting. 
The study evaluates those opinions and compares the membership affil- 
iation with the specific responses. A variety of aspects of college 


broadcasting are investigated through the survey method. 


Statement of the Problem and Objective of the Study 


The study was devoted to an examination of college licensed 
educational radio stations. Emphasis was placed on those college 
stations with membership in either National Public Radio or the Inter- 
collegiate Broadcasting System. 

The study examined the relationships that exist between the 
college station's membership affiliation and attitudes toward specific 
areas of public broadcasting. The specific areas of public broad- 


casting under consideration were the following: the station's major 
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purpose or "mission," the station's format/programming, audience, funding, 
personnel structure, the relationship of the station with the school 
administration and the relationship of the station with the academic 
departments of the college. 

One objective of the study was to analyze the possible relation- 
ships that exist between the station manager/general manager with certain 
opinions on public broadcasting. A second objective of the study was 
to compare the attitudes indicated by the station manager/general 
manager of the National Public Radio station with those indicated by 
the station manager/general manager of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System station. A third objective of the study was to provide back- 
ground and current information on both NPR and IBS as viable organi- 


zations in the educational college radio field. 


Basic Assumptions 


For the purpose of the study, the following basic assumptions 
were made: 

1. The respondents in the study responded to the items on the 
questionnaire truthfully and accurately. 

2. A survey instrument will yield valid data provided the instru- 
ment is valid and reliable. 

3. The November 1980 directory of CPB-Qualified Public Radio 
Stations is accurate and the most current directory available for study. 

4. The November/December 1980 Directory of Intercollegiate Broad- 
casting System Members is accurate and the most current directory avail- 
able for study. 

5. All data collected via the mailed questionnaire is recorded 


carefully and accurately with no bias. 
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6. All respondents of the National Public Radio questionnaire 
were the result of an unbiased cluster sample of specifically defined 
college licensed radio stations. All other types of NPR member stations, 
Such as community licensed stations, were eliminated from sampling. 

7. All respondents of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System 
questionnaire were the result of an unbiased random sample of the 
specifically defined college licensed educational radio stations. All 
other IBS member stations such as high school licensed stations were 


eliminated from sampling. 


Delimitations 

1. The study was limited to include only college licensed edu- 
cational radio stations. 

2. The study was limited to include only 120 of the existing 650 
IBS member radio stations so that an equal comparison could be made with 
the total of 120 college licensed educational radio stations with member- 
Ship in NPR. 

3. It was not the purpose of this study to determine whether NPR 
membership is "good" or "bad." 

4, It was not the purpose of this study to determine whether IBS 


membership is "good" or "bad." 


Operational Definitions 
Amplitude modulation (AM). (a) Refers to medium wave or standard 
broadcasting between 535 and 1605 kHz (Foster, 454). (b) A carrier wave 


modulated by a pattern of amplitude changes representing a signal (Head, 


45). 
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modulated by a pattern of amplitude changes representing a signal (Head, 


45). 


Broadcasting. Transmission of radio and television programs to 
reach all or part of the general public. Contrast with point-to-point 
transmission intended for a limited number of receivers (Foster, 455). 

Carrier current radio. When an extremely low power AM radio signal 
is fed to a metallic network such as the steam pipes or power lines of 
a building, the metal conductors will radiate the signal for a short 
distance into the surrounding space. This carrier current system com- 
bines elements of both wire and wireless propagation. The most familiar 
application of this method are carrier current stations that serve dormi- 
tories or other buildings on college campuses (Head, 61). 


College licensed radio stations. Educational radio stations 


licensed by the Federal Communications Commission to a college or uni- 


versity. 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB). Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting was organized in 1967 ". . . to promote and finance develop- 


ment of noncommercial television and radio (Millard, 35). 

Demographics. Descriptive information on an audience, usually the 
vital statistics of age, sex, education, and income (Eastman, 350). 

Earth station. An installation transmitting signals to and 
receiving signals from a communications satellite (Foster, 457). 

Educational radio. (a) Generic name of stations designated by the 
FCC as noncommercial. Currently called public radio stations. (b) Broad- 
casting of educational material on either public or commercial stations. 
(c) Any broadcast activity by an educational station (Foster, 457). 

Federal Communications Commission (FCC). The Federal Communications 
Commission, which was established in the Communications Act of 1934, has 


responsibility for regulating American broadcasting within limits laid 


down by Congress. The criterion for all FCC actions is the “public 
interest, convenience, and necessity" (Foster, 141). 

Frequency modulation (FM). A carrier wave modulated by a pattern 
of frequency changes representing the same signal (Head, 45). 

Intercollegiate Broadcasting System (IBS). The Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting System, established in 1940, is a “nonprofit association 
Of student-staffed radio stations based at schools, colleges, and 
universities across the United States" (IBS brochure, 5). 

Mean. The arithmetic average of a set of scores (Cornett, 2). 

National Association of Broadcasters (NAB). The leading trade 
association of commerical broadcasters (Eastman, 60). 

National Public Radio (NPR). The National Public Radio is a 
program production, distribution, and interconnection system for non- 
commerical radio stations sumlar ee as full service stations to receive 
programs funded by CPB for radio broadcast (Cater, 27). 

Noncommerical radio. The FCC designation of broadcast stations 
which are also called “educational” or "public." May not accept money 
from sale of time for advertising (Foster, 461). 

Public affairs programming. A term loosely applied to pro- 
gramming related to current events and discussions. Sometimes synony- 
mous with “public service," although the latter implies absence of 
advertising (Foster, 462). 

Public station. Noncommerical station; prior to 1967 called 
educational station; licensed by the FCC as a noncommercial broadcast 
station (Eastman, 350). 

Random sample. Each member of the defined population is given an 


equal chance of being selected for the sample (Cornett, 47). 


Rating. The estimated percentage of persons tuned to a given 
Station at a given time (Foster, 462). 

Sampling. A subset of the population. Sample data are studied 
and the results are generalized to the population (Cornett, 3). 

Satellite relay. Distribution of television or radio programs 
via satellite which receives signal from one point and relays it to 
an earth station within the line-of-sight horizon (Foster, 463). 

Standard deviation (s.d.). The standard deviation is the most 
widely used measure of dispersion for data that are interval or ratio 
in nature. The standard deviation tells how much the scores ina 
distribution deviate from the mean (Cornett, 26-27). 

Transponder. Equipment (on a satellite for example) which is a 


combination receiver-transmitter (Head, 91). 


CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


A review of the literature was conducted with results indicating 
no research had been recorded on the topic under consideration. There 
was a small amount of related research discovered through the use of 


the Educational Research Information Center (ERIC). 


Review of Previous Research 

An extensive review of related studies, professional journals, 
books, periodicals, reports, and available research material was 
conducted with regard to college licensed educational radio stations. 
Of particular interest was the membership of such stations in either 
National Public Radio (NPR) or the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System 
(IBS). The principal sources used for this study included: (1) Edu- 
cational Research Information Center (ERIC), (2) National Public Radio, 
(3) the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, (4) the Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting System, (5) The Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, 
and (6) KTXT Television, Channel 5, Lubbock, Texas. 

After the literature review search was completed, it was determined 
that no study or report existed on the thesis topic. There was no 
research available on college licensed educational radio stations with 
membership in NPR or with membership in the IBS. 

Using the descriptive terms of "National Public Radio," 


"Educational Radio," and "Colleges," there were 243 prints revealed in 


the DIALOG search from the ERIC Database. Of those prints, over 50 
percent detailed the programs produced and distributed by NPR. The 
remainder of the prints related either to public broadcasting with an 
emphasis on public television or to instructional programming from 
various college or university telecommunications departments. 

Related information was obtained in the areas of public radio, 
educational radio, and National Public Radio. Though quite limited, 
the information provided additional background material in those re- 
lated areas. 

One such study which provided some information on the general 
topic of public radio was “Status Report of Public Broadcasting, 1980," 
by S. Young Lee. The majority of the report focused on public tele- 
vision's growth and programming, but included information pertaining 
to the role of public radio. The primary importance of this study as 
jt relates to the thesis topic is the explanation of National Public 
Radio and the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 


Another study, "The Future of Public Broadcasting," which pro- 
vided limited additional information about NPR was produced by Judy 
Bachrach in a script for NPR broadcast in September, 1977. This script 
of "National Town Meeting" was aired as a public affairs program. It 
featured a panel discussion on the future of public broadcasting. The 
majority of information obtained had been detailed in the literature 
received from the offices of NPR and those at the CPB. 

A study conducted by the National Association of Educationa| 
Broadcasters in 1973 also provided limited related information. The 


primary concern of “Educational Radio: The Fifty-Year-01d-Adolescent," 


was the growth of noncommercial educational radio stations in the United 
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States. The study conducted by James Robertson and Gerald G. Yokom 
traced the growth of these radio stations by visits to 181 such stations. 
The study reported that although some of the stations were still groping 
with problems, many had moved steadily toward a goal of public service 
to their communities. Limited information on various types of edu- 
cational radio stations was provided in this study. 

A final study providing related material on the thesis topic was 
“Listening and Programming" produced by CPB in June, 1978. The report 
Studied the audience of public radio. The information, similar to that 
furnished by NPR, assisted in the review of the public radio audience in 


Chapter II. 


Early College Radio 


The beginnings of college radio can be traced to the beginnings 
of the broadcast industry in America. From 1920-1924 many institutions 
of higher learning experimented with radio broadcasting in some manner. 
The airways were crowded with these attempts by early educational broad- 
casters. 

In the formative years little thought was given to the use of 
radio for reaching mass audiences. Most of the first educationa! broad- 
casters used their radio facilities for experiments related to the 
physical and engineering aspects of the broadcast medium (Chester, 210). 
Many of these stations were purely experimental and were outgrowths of 
experiments in the university science and engineering laboratories (Head, 
138). 

As voice transmission became widespread, a number of educators 


recognized the potential for radio as an instructional medium. Soon the 


1] 
majority of college radio programming was either instructional or edu- 
cational (Taylor, 9). 

By the early 1920s radio had created great enthusiasm for the 
medium by many educators. These educators published articles in radio 
journals predicting that radio would experience a great influence and 
power in the future. The growth of radio was of particular interest 
to those small country towns who until this time had received little 
cultural knowledge through that medium. The rural communities had hopes 
that the educators would use radio to spread cultural resources from 
the nation's larger cities to their own smaller, rural areas. The 
beginning of educational radio was bringing news, music, and lectures 
to thousands who rarely had the chance to enjoy them before. 

The increased interest in radio in the 1920s was not limited to 
the nation's educators, however. The general public indicated their 
interest by establishing sales records for the new radio sets. "Growing 
from a scant 200,000 in 1922, set sales by 1924 had reached a million 
and a half" (Taylor, 9). 

With the growth of radio came increased problems in the area of 
regulation. The Secretary of Commerce was given jurisdiction over broad- 
cast through the Radio Act of 1912 that required the registration of 
every radio transmitter in the United States. However, the Act did 
little to solve the regulatory problems since the government continued 
its long practice of laissez faire towards business and stayed away from 
any needed regulation of broadcasting. Most of the matters of "who 
operated on which frequency and at what time" were left to the growing 
number of broadcasters to work out for themselves. For a time, it seemed 


that the unofficial agreements had resolved many of the broadcasting 
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problems. The problems of frequency and scheduling diminished but only 
for a brief time. Confusion soon followed as more and more stations 
began to broadcast. 

Before the Radio Act of 1927 passed, the listener was greeted 
witn a mixture of ear-splitting signals. A mass of programming material 
was being presented on frequencies so close on the spectrum that clear 
reception was impossible. One city in the United States had 25 stations-- 
all of which were broadcasting on the same frequency (Taylor, 12)! 

This on-air chaos had become too much for some institutions with 
experimental stations. In 1924, 49 college and university radio stations 
went off the air. What had begun as an enthusiastic venture for many 
of these early educational broadcasters soon became a bitter disappoint- 
ment. From 1921-1936, more than 200 licenses were issued to educational 
institutions. By 1937, that number was reduced to only 38 (Taylor, 12). 

Although educational stations had experienced a large growth in 
number in the 1920s to more than 200, almost all of them had left the 
air by the end of the decade. Their problems were numerous. Some 
failures resulted due to the lack of purpose and interest by the school 
administrators. Other problems were the result of the stiff competition 
from commercial stations. Another problem was the cost of providing 
programming and making major technical improvements in order to meet 
the governmental requirements of 1927-1928. Many of the stations were 
sold to commercial stations that promised to air educational programs. 

A few converted to commercial operation. But most of the stations 
simply went off the air (Sterling, 111). 
There was a lesson to be learned for the educational broadcasters 


who remained on the air at that time. The radio audience was changing 
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and becoming more sophisticated in their demands. The audiences were 
beginning to expect a certain professionalism in radio. More sophis- 
ticated program material was demanded by the listeners. When the sophis- 
tication was not achieved by the broadcaster, the "selective" audience 
began to change the dial. Some of the educational broadcasters responded 
to the challenge. Others did not. As the first decade of the broad- 
cast revolution continued, many educational radio stations had fallen 
by the competitive wayside (Taylor, 12) (See Table 1). 

During the 1930s and 1940s, more than 20 educational radio 
Stations broadcast on the AM band. Some of these stations, like those 
affiliated with the state universities of Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Tllinois, Ohio, and Oklahoma competed successfully with the commercial 
Stations. Each of these stations managed to win awards for superior 
educational programming during that time (Chester, 210). 

During the 1930s the interest for reserving space on the mag- 
netic spectrum for the exclusive use of educational stations was 
developing. The National Committee on Education by Radio did most of 
the lobbying for the measure. However, the educators were not pleased 
with the space allocation proposed--1,500-1,600 kHz--just above the 
standard broadcast band of that time. They recognized that the band 
would give them less range than other stations would have. They also 
realized that they would have additional equipment expenses and that 
few receivers could receive signals from those frequencies proposed. 
During this time there was much dissension among educators as well as 
opposition from commercial broadcasters for the spectrum reservation. 
The combination of these two elements led to the defeat of the amendment 


sponsored by Senators Wagner and Hatfield to the 1934 Communications 


Year 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1928 
1930 
1935 
1938 
1940 
1945 
1948 
1950 
1953 
1955 
1958 
1960 
1963 
1965 
1966 
1967 


NUMBER OF EDUCATIONAL RADIO STATIONS: 


AM 
Stations 


TABLE 1 


FM 
Stations 


1921-1975 (SELECTED YEARS) 


Total 
Stations 
on the Air 


212 


CPB- 
Qualified 
Stations 


TABLE 1--Continued 


AM FM Total CPB- 
Year Stations Stations Stations Qualified 
on the Air Stations 


1968 36 398 2 
1969 35 438 73 
1970 35 497 : 96 
1971 35 501 536 109 
1972 35 563 598 132 
1973 35 642 677 | 147 
1974 35 717 752 158 
1975 35 804 839 170 


SOURCE: EDUCATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS, Wood, Donald N., Wylie, 
Donald G. (Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc.: Belmont, California), 

p. 110. 
Act (Sterling, 159). 

Early in 1938 the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) reversed 
itself and provided the first specific spectrum reservations for non- 
commercial broadcast use. The channels selected were in the 41-42 MHz, 
which was far above the standard broadcasting band. Twenty-five channels 
were set aside in this band for in-school broadcasting. The first 
station licensed was the Cleveland Board of Education's WBOE, in November, 
1938. The following year, the educational broadcasting allocation was 
moved to 42-43 MHz and stations were required to change from AM to the 
newer FM mode (Sterling, 159-160) 

In 1945, the first 20 of 200 FM channels in the new 88-92 MHz band 
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were set aside exclusively for the use of the educational broadcasting 
Stations. In 1948, the FCC authorized 10 watt operation which enabled 
educational institutions to go on the air at minimal cost (Sterling, 160). 

The low-powered stations licensed to educational institutions pro- 
vided coverage within a small community area. Presently, there are more 
than 400 educational radio stations operating in the AM and FM bands. 
There are also more than 500 carrier current stations operated primarily 
for university students who live in the campus area. Many of these 
educational stations are members of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 


System (Chester, 210). 


Early Public Radio 


The roots of public radio go deep into the beginnings of radio 
broadcasting in America. During the early beginnings of radio in the 
1920s, many of the early broadcasters were noncommerical, educational 
stations established by institutions of higher learning. After a brief 
burst of growth in the 1920s, educational radio was almost lost amid 
the chaos of commercial competition and the economic severity of the 
Great Depression. The interest in educational broadcasting was re- 
newed only after the decision of the FCC to establish the first 20 
channels on the FM band for exclusive use by educational radio stations 
(NPR brochure, 4). 

One important aspect of public radio was the philosophy and 
format. The philosophy of noncommercial educational broadcast licensees 
has always been intentionally different from the philosophy of com- 
mercial broadcast licensees. However, both types of licensees have 


been challenged to use their channel assignments in the most productive 
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manner to reach the largest possible audience with their programming. 
The overall objective of the public broadcasting stations has always 
been to reach as many listeners in the community of license as possible 
even though they may serve a more diverse type of audience with highly 
specialized programming. Commercial broadcasters, on the other hand, 
have always wanted to attract a large audience to generate basic operating 
revenue and a profit. Public broadcasters have shared that same objec- 
tive with the commercial broadcasters but the public stations have 
reinvested their profits back into their programming services (Eastman, 
331): 

The real boost to educational broadcasters came much later in the 
mid 1960s. As radio had grown, so had grown the number of supporters 
who believed that some federal subsidy was needed for educational broad- 
casters. Recommendations had been made to Congress concerning the need 
for federal support to insure the very survival of public broadcasting. 
In 1967, the Public Broadcasting Act was passed into law by the United 
States Congress. This Act authorized the creation of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting (CPB), specifically to encourage "the growth 
and development of noncommercial radio" and to develop “programming that 
will be responsive to the interests of the people" (NPR brochure, 4). 

In 1969 the CPB commissioned a study of educational radio. The 
facts that the CPB uncovered were not encouraging. Although there were 
more than 400 educational stations broadcasting at that time, there 
was a great diversity among them. About half of the 400 were operating 
with a power of only 10 watts on the FM band. Many were operated as a 
training ground for commercial broadcasting by some educational insti- 


tutions. Most had no full-time staff and had annual budgets of less than 
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$10,000. Operating hours were few and irregular in most cases. There 
was some program exchange using tape, but no centralized control existed 
for leadership and organization. Overall, there was no national educa- 
tional radio system comparable with the one developed by educational 
television in the 1950s (Foster, 398). 

As the strength of the CPB grew, the organization decided that they 
must establish a national program service for the United States. On 
February 26, 1969, National Public Radio was incorporated. Its 
inaugural program transmission was the coverage of the Senate hearings 
on the War Powers Act. This transmission occurred on April 10, 1971 
(NPR brochure, 5). 

By beginning its broadcasting schedule with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee hearings on the Vietnam War, NPR had set the tone 
for future programming. Operating without the constraints of commercial 
sponsorships, NPR has continued to provide coverage of important national 
legislative hearings (Bittner, 28). 

Through the period of 1971-1976, this new organization, NPR, 
served exclusively as a national production and distribution center 
for its member stations. In 1977, NPR merged with the Association of 
Public Radio Stations (APRS), a membership organization, and assumed 
additional responsibility. That responsibility included the repre- 
sentation of the interests of public radio stations before Congress, 
the FCC, and other related national organizations (NPR brochure, 5). 

National Public Radio membership in 1982 included some 200 public 
broadcast stations. Some 140 of those members were licensed to colleges 
or universities. 


In 1975, there were 177 public radio stations that covered about 
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60 percent of the United States with their broadcast signals. Since 
there were no public radio stations in 34 of the 100 largest population 
areas in the United States, the audience for public radio was smaller 
than the audience for public television. In 1974, the average public 
radio station broadcast 121.7 hours weekly. Almost 65 percent of this 
broadcast programming was locally produced; 11 percent came from the 
network interconnection; and the remaining 24 percent from other sources. 
The dominant programming of these public radio stations was music. 
Among the total hours of music broadcast, classical music accounted for 
61 percent. The next highest music category was jazz at 9.9 percent 


(Hybels, 180) (See Table 2). 


National Public Radio 

In order to be a member of National Public Radio, a public radio 
station must meet certain criteria. The complete NPR criteria along with 
the CPB criteria are outlined in detail later in this chapter. 

To understand the functions of the various NPR member stations, 
a definition of the organization is required: 

NPR member stations are highly independent, autonomous broad- 
cast entities, licensed to a variety of nonprofit organizations 
and institutions. All but a few NPR member stations are 'full- 
service,' meaning they meet certain technical specifications and 
other requirements set forth by CPB such as broadcasting at least 
18 hours a day, 365 days a year, and having a core professional 
staff. Each station determines its own programming format based 
on the needs of the audience it serves (NPR brochure, 5). 

Another definition that has been helpful in understanding the 
organization of NPR was the following excerpt from the NPR Mission 
Statement adopted in May, 1979: 

NPR will provide a focus of leadership for its members and the 


public radio system in carrying out the traditional mandate of non- 
commercial educational broadcasting in developing new technological 


TABLE 2 20 
PUBLIC RADIO PROGRAM TYPES: 1978 


0.4% Call-in 1.4% Documentary 


2.7% Dramatization 


3.0% Other 


3.8% Events 


4 8°; 
Newscast 


Lecture/ 
talk 


50.5% 


Announcer and 
recordings 


Concert 


13.4% 


Magazine 


Average annua! hours Average daily hours 
per station: 6773 per station: 183 


SOURCE: Head, Sydney W. and Sterling, Christopher H., Broad- 
casting in America, (Houghton Mifflin Company: Boston, Massachusetts), 
1982, p. 285. 
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and service opportunities for public radio. On behalf of its members, 
it will seek to provide forthe otherwise unserved and underserved 
needs and interests of the public and to present programming services 
that challenge, provoke, educate, and entertain. 

Through its programming services, NPR will respect differences 
among people and will celebrate the human experience as being 
infinitely varied by speaking with many voices and dialects; it will 
reflect the joy and satisfaction of life as well as its problems and 
frustrations; it will encourage individual growth and active, con- 
structive participation in society. National Public Radio programs 
will explore, investigate, analyze issues and ideas that help lis- 
teners better understand themselves, their government, their insti- 
tutions, and their natural and social environments. As public 
trustees of resources and expertise for the production, stimulation, 
and distribution of noncommercial radio programming, NPR and its 
members will take advantage of the inherent values of the aural 
medium--immediacy, actuality, ubiquity, economy, and the ability to 
capture and stimulate the imagination (NPR brochure, 1). 

NPR has been seen as a complex organization with a variety of 
goals and objectives. However, the primary goal of the nonprofit orga- 
nization has remained the same since its inception. That goal has been 
to produce programs that augment and enhance the broadcast schedules of 
all local public radio stations. The priorities in goal design with 
regard to programming and other services have been determined by the NPR 
Board of Directors. 

The NPR Board of Directors is composed of 2] persons. Ten directors 
have represented the member stations and have been elected by the NPR 
membership. Another 10, who have been selected by the Board and ratified 
by the membership, have been chosen from the general public to ensure 
broad public participation. The president of NPR has served as vice 
chairman of the Board. The most current listing, dated October, 1980, 
has been distributed with the following names: 

Mr. Maurice Mitchell, Chairman, Santa Barbara, California; Mr. Frank 
Mankiewicz, President NPR, Vice Chairman; Mrs. Ritajean Butterworth, 


Seattle, Washington; Mr. William Devine, III, WEBR-AM, Buffalo, New York; 
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Ms. Cathleen Douglas, Washington, D.C.; Mr. Edward Elson, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Dr. John F. Gregory, KPCC-FM, Pasadena, California; Mr. Albert Hulsen, 
WGUC-FM, Tallahassee, Florida; Mr. Myron Jones, Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
Rev. Thomas Kilgore, Jr., Los Angeles, California; Mr. William H. Kling, 
Minnesota Public Radio, St. Paul, Minnesota; Dr. George S. Klinger, 
KSUI-FM, Iowa City, Iowa; Dr. Walter J. Leonard, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Mr. Cyrus L. MacKinnon, Louisville, Kentucky; Dr. Garciela Olivarez, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Mr. Dale K. Ouzts, WOSU-AM-FM, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. David Rockefeller, Jr., Cambridge, Massachusetts; Mr. William 
Siemering, WUHY-FM, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mr. Wallace A. Smith, 
KUSC-FM, Los Angeles, California; Dr. Patricia L. Swenson, KBPS-AM, 


Portland, Oregon. 


NPR Programming 

In 1981, the National Program Service division of NPR distributed 
approximately 3,000 hours of programming to member stations. Both 
member stations and independent producers have worked with the National 
Program Service personnel to create this programming--which consists 
primarily of series and specials (NPR brochure, 7). 

NPR and member stations have produced short feature pieces that 
are inserted into local station programming by the NPR membership. In 
addition, the NPR staff has continued to seek good foreign radio broad- 
cast assistance including features from the British Broadcasting System, 
the Canadian Broadcasting System, and the Radio Nederland. 

One accomplishment in the area of programming by NPR has been an 
inexpensive method of providing inserts, features, and news stories to 


stations on an automated basis. The patented system, called “netcue," 
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has used tones on the leased network line to automatically start and 
stop a tape recorder permanently connected to the network feed. When 
an insert or program was about to be sent, the correct tones were sent 
First--activating the recorder--and the program material is transmitted 
(Wood, 107). 

Sophisticated and creative programming has been costly. It has 
been in this area of funding that NPR has been most frequently criticized 
by its opponents. Funding for NPR has come from three sources: (1) the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, (2) membership dues, and (3) grants 
from corporations, foundations, and federal agencies. 

Individual NPR stations have also generated funding on a local 
level. There has been some underwriting for radio programming though it 
has not been nearly as common as underwriting has been for public tele- 
vision. Some program underwriters for NPR have included Xerox, 
"Psychology Today,” and the Foreign Policy Association (Hybels, 179). 

NPR programming, though criticized frequently because of its cost, 
is considered excellent. National Public Radio's excellence in broad- 
cast journalism and the presentation of arts and performance programs 
has been recognized with every major award presented to the radio medium 
in this country. Among the honors NPR has received are: 

, . three distinguished George Foster Peabody Awards; three 
Alfred I. du Pont-Columbia University Awards; a George Polk Award; 
fourteen Ohio State Awards; five Clarion Awards; seven Cindy Awards; 
four Major Armstrong Awards; the Radio Italia Prize for Music; and 
in 1980, the Priz Italiz, an international award considered the 
most prestigious in the world, and never before won by an American 
radio program (NPR brochure, 35). 

A special focus of the NPR programming department has been on 


the presentation of national and international news and public affairs 


programs. An extensive network within NPR, the News and Information 
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Department, has had bureaus in New York City, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
an editorial office in London. In addition to those bureaus, NPR program 
staff members relied on the information gathering resources of the member 
stations as well as a host of independent producers and reporters who 
have provided the extensive coverage of regional, national, and inter- 
national events that NPR has boasted (NPR brochure, 9). 

NPR member stations have always had the opportunity to choose 
those programs they have desired for use in the station's programming 
schedule. Because of the quality of the national programs, the member 
stations have included those NPR programs that differ markedly from the 
local station efforts. The national programs have been promoted as 
specials and have justified interruption in the normal broadcast sched- 
ules. An example of such special national programming would be Senate 
hearings, live concerts, or opening night broadcasts of symphonies 
(Eastman, 333). 

NPR has gained particular attention with two of their news programs: 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED and MORNING EDITION. ALL THINGS CONSIDERED, a 
daily news magazine, is described as a “mixture of hard news, investi- 
gative reports on national and international events, business and eco- 
nomics, science and the arts, political and social commentary, and 
unique human interest features" (NPR brochure, 9). 

Great reviews are given to MORNING EDITION as well. The program 
premiered on NPR in November 1979. It has been described as a "unique 
blend of news reports, economic and political analysis, sports, human 
interests and art features, satire, and commentary” (NPR brocure, 9). 

NPR has continued to build a solid reputation as a responsible 


member of the journalistic profession by strong news programming. Its 
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award-winning ALL THINGS CONSIDERED has remained one of the nation's 
most respected radio news presentations (Bittner, 28). 

As NPR's reputation has continued to improve through its news 
programming, ALL THINGS CONSIDERED has continued to gain praise for 
its strong emphasis on hard news. Many NPR listeners consider this pro- 
gram a necessity because of the incisive coverage of controversy and 
current events (Foster, 399). 

Another commitment of the programming department of NPR has been 
one of responsiveness to the American public. The Department of Special- 
ized Audience Programs was developed to produce programs to meet that 
commitment. Three programs that have presented the heritage of various 
racial minority and ethnic groups are HORIZONS, ENFOQUE NACIONAL, and 
SPIDER'S WEB (NPR brochure, 13-14). 

These programs prepared by the Department of Specialized Audience 
Programs have appealed to a special-interest audience. They have 
appealed to a diversified audience that many have long believed must be 
considered by the NPR network. Observers of public broadcasting have 
stated “public broadcasters should not be in the ‘general audience’ 
business, because their mandate is to diversify their audience by 
serving many different kinds of special interest" (CPB report, 13). 

NPR has met the needs of this special audience through many areas 
of programming. In addition to those previously mentioned, NPR has 
featured in-depth reporting on education and coverage of live music and 
arts events. NPR has broadcasted bilingual Spanish features and new 
radio drama productions, too. Continued coverage of Senate and House 
committee hearings have continued to reach a special NPR audience (East- 


man, 333). 
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The Department of Performance Programming at NPR has directed the 
area of programs that “explore the creative experience." According to 
NPR, the five major goals of the Performance Programming staff are 
established in the following manner: (1) encouragement of American 
artists, (2) virtuoso performance, (3) state-of-the-art radio production, 
(4) the adventure of live performance, and (5) the production of pro- 
grams not readily available elsewhere (NPR brochure, 14). 

As a result of the work of the Department of Performance Pro- 
gramming, NPR listeners have experienced a wide variety of creative 
programming. Those presentations have included: WORLD OF OPERA, 

SAN FRANCISCO OPERA, NEW YORK CITY OPERA, LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC, 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY, SAINT LOUIS SYMPHONY, INTERNATIONAL CONCERT HALL, 
SAINT PAUL SUNDAY MORNING, NPR WINDWORKS, GRAND PIANO, JAZZ ALIVE!, 
MARIAN MC PARTLAND'S PIANO JAZZ, JAZZ REVISITED, FOLK FESTIVAL USA, 
NPR PLAYHOUSE, EARPLAY, EARPLAY WEEKLY THEATRE, A QUESTION OF PLACE, 
and SOUND PORTRAITS OF 20TH CENTURY HUMANISTS (NPR brochure, 15-29). 

Programming has not been the only function of NPR. There has been 
an added focus on the use of the medium of radio as a teaching tool. 
This has been an area which relates directly to many of the member 
Stations licensed to institutions of higher learning. The department 
designated to provide such an educational service is the Department of 
Educational Services. The NPR staff has created audio/print modules 
which include teachers' slides, student booklets, bibliographies, 
cassettes, and suggestions for additional educational activities. The 
Educational Service Department in cooperation with the NPR News and 
Public Affairs Department has produced and distributed teaching units 


on current news events. Thousands of secondary schools across the 
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country have received the NPR produced programs (NPR brochure, 30). 

Another function of the Department of Educational Services has 
been development of the "Catalogue." This catalogue has contained 
cassettes of programs which have been identified as those with lasting 
values for educational use. There have been some 300 programs and 
series titles within this catalogue which was established in early 198] 
-(NPR brochure, 30). 

Another area of NPR activity has been service to another special 
audience. That audience has been comprised of the print-handicapped: 
Established in 1979, the Service for the Print Handicapped was the 
first nationwide effort to produce and distribute programs for those 
people whose temporary or permanent physical disabilities have pre- 
vented them from reading printed materials. This national service has 
augmented the efforts of many local radio stations. Such an effort by 
local NPR stations was the Radio Information Service which utilized 
closed-circuit broadcast facilities to read local newspapers, periodicals, 
and books to local audiences. Through a special subscription agreement, 
the local reading services have obtained coverage of national news 
events, special events, as well as human interest programming for the 
print handicapped audience. LET'S HEAR IT, a weekly radio news magazine 
produced by NPR, has covered a wide variety of topics of special concern 
to the handicapped as well as of general interest to the non-handicapped 
audience (NPR brochure, 31). 

Criteria for Membership in the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting 
A station must meet the following standards to qualify as 


capable of performing a sufficient public service to warrant CPB support: 
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1. Have adequate facilities to transmit an acceptable signal to 
an appreciable segment of the public. 

2. Have access to sufficient funds to cover operating, program, 
and personnel expense. 

3. Have a staff of sufficient size and professional ability to 
provide a competent service. 

4. Maintain an operating schedule of sufficient length and reg- 
ularity to constitute a reliable and significant service. 

9. Assure in its program schedule a substantial amount of pro- 
gramming of consistently good quality, devoted to educational, infor- 
mational, and cultural needs of its audience. 

6. Be substantially engaged in broadcasting to the public rather 
than to religious, in-school, or other special classes of listeners, or 
serving as a facility for training students in broadcasting or other 


limited purposes. 


Criteria for CPB Support 

Based upon the recognition that the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting is charged with determining how to best utilize limited 
financial resources for the systematic development of a significant, 
nationwide public service, the following criteria shall be considered 
in determining the appropriateness of Corporation support: 

1. The station must be licensed by the FCC as a noncommercial, 
educational radio system. 

2. The station must have transmitter power sufficient to provide 
a primary signal (a mv/m for FM; 0.5 mv/m for AM) to the community of 


license. 
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3. A minimum of five full-time professional radio station staff 
must be employed on an annual (12 month) basis. At least three full- 
time staff members should be employed in a managerial and/or programming 
position. 

Full-time, professional, radio station staff includes permanent 
personnel with demonstrated skill and expertise in the management, 
programming, production, promotion, development, or engineering areas 
of radio station operation, paid no less than the minimum Federal hourly 
wage plus regular benefits, whose terms of employment require the exer- 
cise of full-time duties in one or more of these areas. Clerical and 
custodial staff, students, whose student status is a condition of 
employment, interns, and trainees do not meet the definition of this 
criterion, nor do personnel teaching more than one three-hour credit 
course per semester. 

4. Sufficient office space must be provided. In addition, a 
station must have sufficient, professionally equipped on-air and pro- 
duction facilities to allow for broadcast or programming of high 
technical quality including the capability for simultaneous local pro- 
duction and origination. 

5. The station's minimal operational schedule must be 18 hours 
per day, 365 days per year. 

6. The station's daily broadcast schedule must be devoted primarily 
to programming of good quality which serves demonstrated community needs 
of an educational, informational, and cultural nature, within its primary 
signal area. Such programming should be intended for a general audience. 

A program schedule designed to further the principles of a par- 


ticular religious philosophy does not meetthe definition of this criterion. 
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A program schedule designed primarily for in-school or professional 
in-service audience does not meet the definition of this criterion. 

New applicants in areas already served by a CPB-qualified station 
must propose a substantially different program service from the existing 
CPB-qualified station(s) in the area, and clearly identify the varying 
needs and interests of the audience to be served. 

7. The station must originate a significant, locally produced 
program service designed to serve its community of license. 

8. The station must have a total annual operating budget of at 
least $95,000 non-federal income in FY 80. This operating budget is 
adjusted upward each year by $5,000. In FY 83, the inflation factor is 
expected to increase to $10,000 reflecting realistic minimum costs of 
operating and maintaining a full-service station. The minimum budget 
amount is exclusive of CPB and National Telecommunications and Infor- 
mation Administration's Public Telecommunications Facilities Program 


grant funds (CPB brochure, 2-5). 


Basic Membership Criteria in National Public Radio 

Eligibility for membership in NPR is dependent upon each station 
meeting certain criteria that NPR considers essential to the operation 
of a station that strives to serve the public interest. The criteria 
for NPR membership are: 

1. The station must be licensed by the FCC as a noncommercial, 
educational radio station. 

2. The station must operate with a power and antenna height 
sufficient to cover its service area with a primary strength signal 


(Imv/m for FM; 0.5 mv/m for AM). 
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3. A minimum of two adequately equipped studios with associated 
control rooms must be available to provide for local program production 
and origination. 

4. A minimum of five full-time professional radio station staff 
must be employed on an annual (12 month) basis. 

5. The station's minimum operational schedule must be eighteen 
hours per day, every day of the year. 

6. The station's daily broadcast schedule must be devoted pri- 
marily to programming of good quality which serves demonstrated com- 
munity needs of an educational, informational, or cultural nature. 

A program schedule designed (1) to further the principles of 
a particular religious philosophy or (2) designed primarily for in- 
school or professional in-service audiences does not meet the definition 
of this criterion. 

7. The station must originate a significant, locally produced 
program service designed to meet the needs of its service area. 

8. The station must have a total annual operating budget not 
less than an amount determined by the NPR Board of Directors. 

9. Each station must pay a yearly membership fee of an amount to 
be determined by policies established by the Board of Directors. 

10. Member stations must comply with Administrative Guidelines 
and Conditions which support and expand upon the terms governing the 


relationship between each individual station and National Public Radio. 


Administrative Guidelines and Conditions 
In addition to the above stated criteria, applicants for NPR 


membership and members will be expected to subscribe to conditions 
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with respect to the relationship between the station and NPR as follows: 

1. Member stations will be encouraged to broadcast a substantial 
portion of the National Program Service of NPR. As a broadcast licensee, 
a member station may refuse to broadcast any NPR program unit in its 
entirety. 

2. Member stations are required to broadcast all underwriting 
announcements provided with National Program Service programs which the 
Stations elect to broadcast. Alternatively, member stations may have a 
Staff announcer read these underwriting acknowledgements in language 
supplied by National Public Radio. National Public Radio must inform 
stations about underwriter acknowledgements and will provide related 
materials as necessary. In addition, local underwriting acknowledgements 
for the transmission of processing of a National Program Service Program 
are encouraged to adhere to the Guidelines for Underwriting of National 
Program Service Programs. 

3. Member stations will be encouraged to make available such 
locally produced programs as may be deemed appropriate by NPR for the 
National Program Service. Member stations may withhold any local 
program such use for its own purposes. 

4. All underwritten programs supplied by stations for the National 
Program Service must adhere to the Principles and Procedures of the 
Guidelines for Underwriting of National Program Service Programs. 

5. Member stations will bear all state and local taxes, levies, 
and shipping costs incident to the return of audio tapes to NPR. Such 
materials will be shipped prepaid by NPR to member stations. 

6. Member stations will be expected to employ qualified full- 


time professional radio station staff who are permanent personnel with 
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demonstrated skills and expertise in the management, programming, pro- 
duction, promotion, development, or engineering areas of radio station 
operations. These employees, whose terms of employment require the 
exercise of full-time duties in one or more of these areas, must be paid 
no less than the minimum Federal hourly wage plus regular benefits. Non- 
permanent personnel, such as students whose student status is a condition 
of employment, clerical and custodial staff, or persons employed under 
the terms of a public service training program may be employed, but 
cannot be included as one of the five professional staff required for 
rieniberenie. 

7. Member stations will be expected to support NPR programs and 
local programs with promotional activities that will encourage the 
largest possible audience for which theprograms are designed. Such 
support should include proper NPR identification in promotion, pub- 
licity, and advertisements sent out by the stations. 

8. Member stations will be expected to furnish NPR with reports 
on NPR programs carried and programs rejected and such other information 
as may be useful to NPR and its activities. 

9. Membership in NPR may be terminated by action of the NPR 
Board 90 days following the date upon which the member station ceases 
to meet the qualifications for membership. Management is authorized to 
extend membership an additional 90 days upon request from the member 
station. The individual member station may petition the Board for a 
further extension not to exceed six months. 

10. In limited cases, one or more of the membership criteria or 
Administrative Guidelines and Conditions describing the relationship 


between NPR and its members may be waived. 
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11. Associated stations must share the same licensee as the NPR 


member station or must be programmed substantially by the member station. 


Associated stations must be transmitters that rebroadcast all or most 
of the member station's signal; or they must be extension stations, for 
example, complementary AM or FM transmitters that carry most of the 
member station's programming but which may be on the air more hours or 
different hours than themember stations. Not included in this defini- 
tion would be stations that share the same licensees as the NPR member 
Station but which are located in another city and which do not duplicate 
the member station's programming. Also excluded would be stations that 
may share the same licensee as the member station but which are operated 


and programmed separately (NPR brochure, 1). 


NPR Audience, Ratings, Research 
An overview of NPR must include a section on the public radio 
audience--those listeners who "tune in" to the public radio station's 
programming. There has long been a debate by NPR supporters and NPR 
critics on the actual size and frequency of the public radio audience. 
That debate has included comments like this: 

To say that the present level of tune-in is ‘marginal’ is being 
polite. In market after market, public radio is among the least 
used stations. Nationally, the audience is at a minimum level with 
more than 97 percent not listening in whether it be classical, jazz, 
news, public affairs, or ‘other,’ is grossly wasted with so few 
people listening (Bailey, 1). 

Many of the critics of public radio have been the same critics of 
NPR. They have questioned the "value" of NPR servicing such a smal] 
portion of the radio audience. Many of those critics have long believed 


that today's listeners are "conditioned" to listen to stations, not 


programs. They have criticized public radio with comments like the 
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following: 

Like it or not, commerical radio stations have in part 'spoiled' 
listeners by establishing specific station formats, quickly identi- 
fying themselves in the minds of listeners as ‘all news,' ‘middle of 
the road,' ‘country/western,' 'classical,' etc (Baily, 1). 

These same critics, George Bailey and Tom Church, have continued 
to criticize both NPR and public radio in general because of the low 
percentages of listeners in a market. They continued their criticism 
with the following statements: 

In small towns, especially college towns and/or state capitals, 
there are some public radio stations that reach up to 8 percent of 
10 percent of the people in themarket each week. But in those 


markets there are fewer radio stations, commercial or noncommercial, 
and all reach larger percentages (Baily, 47). 


Many supporters of public radio and NPR have indicated that "their" 


listeners have been loyal and are devoted to their stations. Again, 
Bailey and Church have stated that there are no exclusive listeners to 
public radio: 

In large or small markets, the CPB/Arbitron reports consistently 
show that those persons who do listen to public radio in fact spend 
most of their radio time each week tuned to commercial stations. 
This is the same for public television, whose viewers spend most of 
their TV time watching commercial stations (Bailey, 48). 

The staff of NPR has continued to support the idea that NPR and 
public radio listeners have been growing in number. In a 1982 NPR bro- 


chure, the association outlined the following statistical information 


on the NPR audience: 


According to estimates based on Arbitron data, more than 7 million 


people over the age of twelve now listen to NPR member stations each 
week. That means that about 14 million tune in each month, and the 
numbers are growing. Since 1976, the public radio audience has more 
than doubled, increasing by 125 percent. From 1980-1981 alone, the 
number of listeners not only grew 40 percent, but people were 
listening for longer periods of time as well (NPR brochure, 1). 


In the same NPR-produced brochure, the figures indicated a wide 
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range of listeners. The following breakdown has been presented of the 


NPR listener: 


Income. One-third live in households earning $15,000 per year 
or less; one-third earn between $15,000 and $25,000; and one-third 
earn over $25,000. 

Education. One-half (53 percent) have attended at least one 
year of college; one-half have a high school education or less. 

Employment. One-third occupy professional or managerial positions; 
one-third work in clerical, blue-collar, agricultural, or similar 
occupations; and one-third include housewives, retirees, students, 
and other persons not formally employed. 

Sex. The audience is almost evenly divided between male and 
female listeners. 

Politics. One-quarter of all listeners consider themselves 
politically liberal; one-quarter, conservative; and one-half con- 
Sider themselves as moderates. 

Age. Of listeners over 18 years old, 11 percent are 18-24, 

27 percent are 25-34; 17 percent are 35-44; 15 percent are 45-54; 
and 30 percent are 55 and over (NPR brochure, 1) 


Additional information on the NPR audience has been obtained from 
studies prepared by CPB. A 1981 report revealed the following infor- 
mation in regard to the demographics of the NPR audience: 

The levels of NPR awareness and listening are highest among: 
(1) people under 60 years of age, (2) the better educated, (3) white- 
collar households, (4) upper-income households, and (5) residents of 
A and B size counties when A size counties are all] counties in the 
25 largest metropolitan areas; B size counties are the remaining 


counties with over 150,000 population or in metropolitan areas 
exceeding that population (CPB study, 45). 


Ratings Research 


In addition to listener demographic research by NPR, the organi- 
zation has most recently turned to ratings research. Ratings, which 
have long been essential to commercial radio, have now become of in- 
creasing value to public radio stations. Since 1979, public radio's 
interest in ratings has grown steadily. "In the fall of 1979, NPR 
stations in only 40 of the 85 public radio markets surveyed by Arbitron 


subscribed to the rating service. In the fall of 1980, the number was 
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up to 65, and rising” (Current, 4). 

These ratings have been vital to NPR member stations as they have 
continued to seek support from the federal government and from various 
private foundations. Many public radio stations, mostly NPR-members, 
have been using the Arbitron data to make programming decisions, to 
compare their audience to other public radio stations, and to see how 
they rate in their own markets. The ratings have been used more and 
more frequently in the continued endeavor to convince Washington 
decision makers of the usefulness of public radio. Sometimes this has 
been a most difficult task for public radio since public radio has had 


a much smaller audience than their counterpart in public broadcasting-- 


public television. The public radio audience has included some 5 million 


listeners each week, while public television has boasted an audience 
eight times that number (Current, 4). 

However, the current president of NPR, Frank Mankiewicz, a former 
commercial broadcaster, filmmaker, and political aid to Senators George 
McGovern and Robert Kennedy, has increased the visibility of NPR and 
has aided in the quest for increased federal support. By combining the 
qualities of broadcasting, business, and politics, Mankiewicz has used 
his Washington connections to assist NPR in requesting budget funding 
for public radio. NPR has become stiffer competition of the Public 
Broadcasting System for a "fair share" of the public broadcasting funds 


available through the leadership of Mankiewicz (Head, 263). 


The use of ratings for assisting in obtaining funding has not been 


the only value of the Arbitron ratings to the public radio stations. 
The CPB has utilized the Arbitron rating service since 1976 for various 


programming decisions. And in 1979 the CPB started using Arbitron's 
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interactive computer (AID) which has enabled the public radio stations 
to get estimates for periods matching their own schedules. Prior to 
this use of AID from Arbitron, the public stations had to infer com- 
parisons from the often vastly different commerical schedules utilized 
by Arbitron for the commercial studies. 

The most recent development of NPR and CPB involving the use of 
ratings has been the development of the Public Radio Audience Profile 
(PRAP) system. Through PRAP, member stations have been able to trace 
the individual habits of the nearly 300,000 people surveyed twice 
yearly (or more) by Arbitron. 

The cost of PRAP in 1981 was $90,000. Three-fourths of that cost 
was paid by CPB; the remaining one-fourth was paid by NPR. Within a 
few years, the CPB support will be eliminated with NPR paying the total 


cost. By the end of this fiscal year, PRAP will be programmed to pro- 
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vide NPR stations with even more information about their markets. Local 
member stations have been enthusiastic about the PRAP information and 


have been using the full-service rating information (Current, 4). 


Satellite Technology 

The quality of NPR programming is said to be equaled only with the 
quality transmission boasted by the organization. That quality trans- 
mission has been the result of a massive satellite distribution system 
established in mid-1980. At that time NPR improved their audio quality 
with the capability of network stereo and quadraphonic music pro- 
gramming. The NPR network became the first to drop the land line inter- 
connection with 17 uplinks throughout the United States in addition to 


the receive-only earth station (NPR brochure, 32). 
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The satellite system was the first full-time, multiple-channel 
radio satellite sytem in all the world. The participating stations were 
interconnected via Western Union satellite Westar-I which orbits some 
22,300 miles in space (NPR brochure, 32). 

NPR has become able to send a variety of programs simultaneously, 
feeding material to member stations to broadcast as needed. All of 
this has been done at a substantial cost savings over the former land 
line system used since 1971 (Foster, 266). 

The improved sound system permitted NPR members to transmit an 
almost unlimited number of programs simultaneously. Within a few years, 
NPR has planned even greater and more advanced satellite distribution. 
It has been anticipated that stations will one day be able to choose 
from among 24 channels of programs at any given time throughout the 
broadcast day. 

The goal of the NPR Satellite Distribution Division has been to 
provide public radio stations with the most advanced technology avail- 
able. The division of NPR provided two basic distribution services via 
the Westar-I satellite: the National Program Service and the Extended 
Program Service. The two NPR divisions have had the following functions: 
the National Program Service (NPS) is the 

. basic network program schedule that is provided free of 
charge to all NPR member stations. NPS programs are those which 
are produced or acquired by NPR's Programming Division or are co- 
produced with member stations or independent producers. All pro- 
grams distributed on the NPS must meet certain editorial and 
technical guidelines established by NPR (NPR brochure, 33). 

The functions of the other program division of NPR, the Extended 


Program Service (EPS) are 


sn that time on the Westar-I satellite may be purchased 
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are in turn offered to the system either free or at a cost deter- 
Mined by the producer (NPR brochure, 33). 


The new communications satellite system developed by NPR was not 
limited completely to radio programming or the transmission of such. 
There has been time available for use by non-broadcast organizations 
which have a need for the services available. Institutions such as 
medical schools, service agencies, community institutions, and others 
have been able to share information and ideas with colleagues across 
the country. Another anticipated use of the satellite system has been 
by hospitals, schools, or other long-term facilities who transmitted 
programs from place to place. 

The satellite system of NPR has had an additional impact on the 
NPR member stations. Now the local public outlet has had an increased 
input into the programming decisions of the station. Member stations 
have had greater control over what they received and used than have 
commercial] stations who have had the time and schedule constraints. 


With the Westar-I system, programs have been more quickly and inexpen- 


sively expanded to remote areas than were those land line based networks. 


The technical quality of sound has been vastly improved with the satellite 


system as were the programming capabilities. Expanded program material 
will be distributed to all NPR stations on a much broader basis as a 
result of the satellite system. In addition, the system has opened new 
ways of funding possibilities through the sale of unneeded satellite 
capacity to other users (Foster, 266). 

The initiation of this satellite distribution system has removed 
the last technical barrier to widespread participation and high-quality 


service for the American public through the NPR network system. The 
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challenge has been made to the NPR member stations who must find better 
ways to serve the public by the use of the advanced satellite programming 


sources (NPR brochure, 33). 


The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System 


The NPR member stations have been only a very small part of the 
Entire noncommercial radio system in America. Technically, public 
radio licensees fell into two categories: those radio stations which 
were CPB-qualified and those radio stations which were not. Nearly 
two-thirds of those CPB-qualified stations were college or university 
licensed. But that "qualified" phrase has been one of the most impor- 
tant terms in noncommercial radio because it divided the some 1,000 
noncommercial stations into a small "have" class of less than 200 and 
a much larger "have not” group of over 800 stations. 

By 1980, about 220 radio stations had met or exceeded CPB standards 
and became eligible for NPR affiliation and CPB grants. The remaining 
800 plus noncommercial stations have since remained outside the "NPR-CPB 
System" and have continued to provide a strictly local and somewhat 
limited system. These members of the second category were not quite 
"oublic" (without "public" funding) but were certainly not commercial 
either (Head, 269). 

A large portion of the solid work in educational radio programming 
has been done by the non-affiliated-NPR radio stations operated by 
universities, colleges, school systems, and municipalities. Most of the 
funding for such stations has come from state or municipal tax money 
and by endowments and special grants from philanthropic organizations. 


The primary purpose of these stations has been: the rendering of a 
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public service through the broadcast of programs of education, information, 
and constructive entertainment (Chester, 209). 

These stations were not members of National Public Radio and have 
no input into the "national" programming that NPR produces. Thus, the 
majority of noncommerical radio stations in America were not even a part 


of that "public" system and have no input into its development. 


The Organization 

An organization was established for public radio stations licensed 
to universities, colleges, and schools. That organization, the Inter- 
collegiate Broadcasting System (IBS), has a membership roster of some 
650 schools of all sizes and types, but virtually all are staffed by 
student volunteers. The organization has been somewhat critical of 
the federal funding of such a limited number of stations with public 
monies (NPR members) as was demonstrated in correspondence from Jeffrey 
N. Tellis, IBS president: 


We have long felt that NPR programming and CPB federal support 
should be made equally available to all noncommercial educational 
FM stations, and not just those meeting a certain level of finan- 
cial and staffing criteria. There are some 1,100 noncommercial 
FM stations in the country, yet only 200 + “qualify" for NPR 
membership, and coincidentally, CPB financial support. The whole 
public radio satellite system was made possible with federal funds, 
yet it too manages to effectively exclude over 80% of the non- 
commercial FM stations in the country. Though many student-staffed 
college radio stations were operating long before NPR existed, they 
have managed to systematically exclude our stations from realistic 
participation and access to their service. If indeed, an objective 
of NPR is to have their programs carried to as wide an audience as 
possible, it would seem that it should consciously try to make them 
available to any noncommercial FM stations who expressed an 
interest (Tellis, 1). 


History of IBS 


The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System was founded in 1940 at 
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Brown University in Providence, Rhode Island, by two student engineers 
who were responsible for originating the concept of campus carrier- 
Current or "wired-wireless" radio. One of those student engineers, 
Dr. George Abraham, was also active in what eventually proved to be 
successful efforts to reserve the lower portion of the FM band for non- 
commercial educational radio use. 

With the growth of noncommercial radio--especially the establish- 
ment of more college radio stations--came the growth of IBS. Many IBS 
stations were pioneers in the concept of cable radio as well. As the 
FCC became more involved in noncommercial FM, IBS provided assistance 
to its members. In addition, IBS has taken on a leadership role as the 
complexities of the Commission's ever-changing rules effect IBS member 


stations (IBS brochure, 5). 


Functions of IBS 
The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System is defined as: 


. a nonprofit association of student-staffed radio stations 
based at schools, colleges, and universities across the United 
States with affiliated stations in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Some 650 member-stations operate all sizes and types of 
facilities including closed-circuit, carrier-current, cable radio, 
10-watt FM, and higher powered FM stations (IBS brochure, 5). 


The IBS has functioned in the following two primary areas of 


broadcasting: (1) to function as an informational resource center for 


its membership and (2) to provide specialized consulting services to its 


membership. An additional function of IBS has been an external one. 


That function was to represent the interests of the member-stations as 


a whole before the FCC, the United States Congress, the Copyright Royalty 


Tribunal, and other governmental and private agencies and organizations. 


The IBS also has endeavored through conventions, conferences, and 
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directory publications to encourage inter-station cooperation and 
communication in sharing common interests and problems. Information 
on a variety of topics and issues is directed to IBS member-stations 
through mass mailings as well as more individualized consultation via 
mail, telephone, and in-person visits (IBS brochure, 5). 

National and Regional Representation 
by the IBS 

One of the most valuable services provided by the IBS for its 
membership has been one of serving as a national representative for 
the entire organization's membership. By maintaining a central office 
in Vails Gate, New York, the IBS has served as a focal point for groups 
who are interested in school or college radio. The IBS staff has main- 
tained contact with the FCC, music licensing organizations, record 
companies, equipment suppliers, program syndicators, and other govern- 
mental and private agencies, groups, and companies to more effectively 
represent the interests of its membership. 

Regional activities are encouraged by the IBS. Volunteer staffers 
have organized geographical regional conferences so that contact be- 
tween member stations have occurred on a regular basis. The IBS has 
given support and encouragement to these conferences by often acting 
as host of the regional event. In addition, the organization has 
encouraged additional workshops, newsletters, exchange-visits, and the 


sharing of programming material by member stations (IBS brochure, 2). 


FCC Information and Representation 
Actions by the FCC have been of interest to members of the IBS. 


So that the member-stations are informed on current FCC activities, 
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the IBS has viewed FCC activities on a regular basis. Member stations 
have sought that assistance in understanding the actions of this powerful 
governmental organization. With the growing interest in noncommercial 
radio broadcasting by the FCC, there has been an unprecedented number 
of rules changes and new proposals that effect IBS member stations. 
Often, the issues have been complex and unfamiliar to school and college 
administrators (and broadcasters). For that reason, IBS has monitored 
all FCC radio broadcasting activity. The IBS also has maintained contact 
with members of the FCC staff so that the organization may alert its 
members to actions, inquiries, and proposals by the FCC that may relate 
to student-operated radio stations including FM, carrier current, and 
cable facilities. 

The IBS frequently has submitted comments and opinions to the FCC 
On various noncommerical broadcasting issues. They, in turn, have 
encouraged IBS member-stations to do the same. By providing a simplified 
version of FCC decisions to the membership, the IBS organization has 
emphasized the practical effects at the local station level. It has been 
very helpful for the often complex legal and technical jargon used by the 
FCC to be interpreted by the IBS for its member stations so that the 


issues can be effectively studied (IBS brochure, 3). 


Program Service 
Another major function of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System 
has been to serve as a programming source for its membership. The IBS 
member stations have been able to purchase and receive quality pro- 
gramming through the IBS programming department. These programs have 


been distributed at a very nominal cost--usually the cost of duplication, 
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postage, and handling. These programs were prepared by IBS members and 
non-members as well. Much of the programming has included music, enter- 


tainment, public affairs, history, and children's programming (IBS brochure, 


3). 


Consultation Service 

With IBS stations facing problems of a much different sort from 
those experienced by commercial stations, it has been important that the 
IBS provide a special type of consultation service to its member stations. 
Since the types of stations with membership in IBS vary greatly, so do 
the types of consultation services provided by IBS staffers. Those 
who have specific questions of the IBS have found that IBS personnel 
possess expertise in many areas of radio broadcasting. Many of the IBS 


staff members have had experience on the professional level of broad- 
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casting as well as on the school, college, or university level. In- 
quiries to the IBS are answered by IBS personnel or are referred to 
appropriate IBS board members for followup. 

Additional special assistance has been frequently provided at no 
charge by the IBS. Since most IBS personnel have been involved in 
school, college, and professional broadcasting for some time, the 
assistance has been constructive and helpful to novice broadcasters. 
Also, the IBS has published and distributed directories of stations, 
program sources, record companies, equipment suppliers, and other infor- 
mational materials designed to assist in station operations and pro- 


gramming activities. (IBS brochure, 4). 


IBS Board of Directors 


The IBS Board of Directors has included a cross-section of respected 
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industry professionals who contribute their expertise and experience 
on a voluntary basis. The IBS staff has placed members in touch with 
the board members or with others experienced in the practical and often 
unique kinds of problems encountered in establishing, programming, and 
operating a school or college-based student-staffed radio station (IBS 
brochure, 6). 

Current members of the IBS Board of Directors are listed below: 

Richard Gelguada, Chairman; Dr. George Abraham, Vice-Chairman, East; 
David W. Borst, Vice-Chairman, West; Jeffrey N. Tellis, President; 
Rod Collins, Vice-President, Programs; David W. Borst, Secretary; 
Frederick Kass, Treasurer; and Dr. George Abraham, Richard Askoff, David 
W. Borst, Paul Brown, A. James Cameron, Rod Collins, Richard Gelguada, 


Frederick Kass, John Murphy, Norma Prusslin, Stuart A. Shorenstein, 


Sheldon E. Steinbach, Jeffrey N. Tellis, Directors (Tellis, 1). 


IBS Publications 

There have been two publications published for the membership by 
the IBS offices. They are entitled, the Journal of College Radio and 
the President's Newsletter. 

The Journal of College Radio, the national magazine for student- 
staffed schools and college radio stations, is published five times 
during the academic year by IBS. Three copies of each issue for key 
personnel and staff are distributed to all member stations. The Journal 
of College Radio regularly featured articles on station management, 
programming, engineering topics, FCC news, and FCC rules-change material. 
Many of the articles in the publication are written by the member 


stations. 
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The president of IBS, currently Jeffrey N. Tellis, has published 

several informal newsletters throughout the year for distribution to 
all member stations. These newsletters have kept station personnel 
informed on current topics of interest to broadcasters. Such topics 
have included FCC actions, management problems, and upcoming IBS 
activities. The staff of IBS has supplemented the president's news- 
letter with various "special reports" and other informational bulletins 


as events and issues warrant (IBS brochure, 2). 


National Convention 
The IBS has hosted an annual convention each spring. Those 

attending the convention have been school and college broadcasters, 
industry professionals, record companies, equipment suppliers, pro- 
gram syndicators, and other related areas. The conventions have been 
arranged to provide an informal atmosphere for delegates to meet other 
participants. There have been sessions on a wide variety of broad- 
cast-related topics. The annual convention provided an activity for 
many stations by offering information, motivation, and the chance to 


share common interests and problems (IBS brochure, 4). 


CHAPTER III 
RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 


The research was conducted in four phases: 

1. A preliminary survey letter (Appendix A) was mailed the week 
of November 17, 1982, to 40 college licensed radio stations. Twenty of 
the stations were members of National Public Radio. Twenty of the 
stations were members of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System. In 
order to obtain a representative sample of college licensed educational 
radio stations, a selection of the schools was performed through 
Stratified sampling based on geographical location and size of school. 
Thirteen responses were received prior to the requested return deadline 
of December 17, 1982. The suggestions of the 13 respondents were con- 
sidered in the design of the primary survey instrument. 

2. In order to provide a pre-test of the primary questionnaire, 

a letter was written to four NPR college licensed radio stations and 

an identical letter to four IBS college licensed radio stations on 
November 24, 1982, to secure members of a validation committee (Appendix 
B). The sample stations were selected on the basis of stratified sampling 
techniques to obtain a cross-section of stations based on geographical 
location and school size. 

Three NPR general managers/station managers agreed to perform the 
pre-test function. Two IBS general managers/station managers agreed to 
participate as validation committee members. A letter (Appendix C) with 
a copy of the questionnaire (Appendix D) was mailed to the five partici- 
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pants. At that time the participants were thanked for their partici- 
pation and were asked for both oral and written responses (Appendix £) 
at later dates. Oral approval and comments were secured from the five 
validation committee members during the week of January 24, 1983. Each 
was asked in a second letter on February 1, 1983, to send written 
evaluations no later than February 14, 1983 (Appendix F). 


3. On January 27, 1983, questionnaires (Appendix D) with an 


explanatory cover letter (Appendix G) were mailed to 120 college licensed 


radio stations with NPR membership and to 120 college licensed radio 
Stations with IBS membership. Each of the 240 questionnaires was 
identical with the exception of page one. Page one on the questionnaire 
mailed to NPR members indicated NPR school status in the questions. 
Likewise, page one on the questionnaire mailed to IBS members indicated 
IBS school status in the questions. Each respondent was asked to com- 
plete and return the three-page questionnaire by February 7, 1983, in 
a provided stamped, self-addressed envelope. By February 18, 1983, 127 
responses were recorded. Two additional letters returned were rejected 
by the researcher because the stations were not licensed to colleges. 
4. On February 22, 1983, a second mailing was made to the re- 
maining 113 schools who had not responded to the initial mailing. A 
cover letter (Appendix H), the same questionnaire (Appendix D), and a 
self-addressed envelope were included. A return deadline was set for 
March 1, 1983. By March 8, 1983, an additional 18 responses were re- 
corded. A total of 145 questionnaires were used for data analysis, 


providing a 60 percent return rate. 


Questionnaire Design 


The survev instrument was designed to analyze the following aspects 


5] 
of college licensed radio stations: (1) major purpose of the station, 
(2) appeal of the format/programming to a specific audience, (3) sources 
of programming, (4) financial support, (5) student, faculty, and staff 
personnel structure, (6) hours of operation, and (7) the relationship 
of the station with the institution's administration and academic depart- 
ments. The possible relationships between age, sex, tenure of general 
manager/station manager with certain attitudes and opinions was also 
analyzed. 

The questions in the study attempted to answer the following | 
questions as directed to the general manager/station manager of college 
licensed radio stations with membership in either National Public Radio 
or the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System: 

1. Which of the following do you consider as the “major purpose" 
of your college licensed radio station: (a) to serve the community to 
which it is licensed; (b) to entertain/inform the students and the 
campus community; (c) to provide broadcast training for the students of 
your college; or (d) to provide a forum for minority programming? 

2. Do you agree that the format/programming of your college 
licensed radio station should present a wide variety of programs that 
appeal to a mass audience? 

3. Do you agree that the format/programming of your college 
licensed radio station should appeal to a mass audience rather than to 
a smaller special interest group? 

4. Do you agree that the format/programming of your college 
licensed radio station should reflect the "wants" of your listeners 
based on survey and rating information? 


5. Do you agree that the programming of your college licensed 
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radio station should receive most of the programs from locally-produced 
sources? 

6. Do you agree that your college licensed radio station should 
utilize national and/or other programming sources? 

7. Do you agree that fund-raising activities encourage community 
involvement in the operation of your college licensed radio station? 

8. Do you agree that when a college licensed radio station receives 
financial support from the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, there 
is no need for additional funding? 

9. Do you agree that the provision of school funding eliminates 
the need for additional federal funding? 

10. Do you agree that college licensed radio stations should pro- 
vide actual work experience for students? 

11. Do you agree with the following statements concerning per- 
sonnel structure at your college licensed radio stations: 

(a) Students are essential to the operation of your station. 

(b) Full-time non-student ("staff") employees are essential to 
the operation of your station. 

(c) Members of the college faculty are essential to the oper- 
ation of your station. 

(d) Full-time non-student ("staff") employees provide con- 
sistency in the operation of your station. 

(e) Full-time faculty employees provide consistency in the 
operation of your station. 

(f) Students should be excluded from the staff of your radio 
station. 


12. Do you agree that the school administration should provide 
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adequate facilities for your station? 
13. Do you agree that your radio station should provide year-round 
service or service only when the student community is in academic session? 
14. Do you agree that your radio station should be physically 
separated from the academic department of the college? 
15. Do you agree that your radio station should be administratively 


separated from the academic departments of the college? 


Evaluative Procedure 

After the survey data were collected and recorded on computer 
coding sheets, the information was keypunched on data processing cards 
for processing. The Texas Tech University Computer processed all data. 

A computer program suitable for this study was created by Dr. Alexis 
Tan of the Texas Tech Mass Communications Department. The program was 
designed to determine relationships between sex, age, tenure, classifi- 
cation, NPR membership, IBS membership, and the responses to each of 


the attitude questions. 


CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS AND ANALYSES 


There were a total of 145 respondents in the survey. Of the re- 
spondents, 76 were members of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System 
(IBS) and 69 were members of the National Public Radio. There were 26 
female respondents and 118 male respondents. Ninety-three respondents 
were general managers of their stations; 34 were station managers. 
Seventy-three of the respondents were full-time or part-time staff 
including non-student, non-faculty. Twenty-eight were faculty members. 
The remaining 43 were classified as students. The age range indicated 
the following: 61-age 20-29 years; 41-age 30-39 years; 24-age 40-49 years; 
14-age 50-59 years; 4-age 60-69 years. The tenure of the respondents 
ranged in this manner: 10-less than one year; 83-from 1-5 years; 21-from 
6-10 years; 16-from 11-15 years; 15-over 15 years. 

The questionnaire responses were coded using a five point Likert 
scale with Strongly Agree = 5; Agree = 4; No Opinion = 3; Disagree = 2; 
Strongly Disagree = 1. The researcher decided to evaluate the mean re- 
sults in the following manner: Strongly Agree = 4.5-5; Agree = 3.5-4.49; 
No Opinion = 2.5-3.49; Disagree = 1.5-2.49; Strongly Disagree = 1.0-1.49. 
When studying the results it is most interesting to note the mean responses 
that fall at either end of the scale indicating strong opinions, rather 
than the mean responses that fall into the middle of the scale indi- 
cating no opinion or only slight agreement or disagreement. The inter- 


pretation of the various data follows. 
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Table 3 shows the means of variables1-25 which indicate certain 
aspects of public radio responsibilities and practices. The standard 
deviation (s.d.) of each mean variable is also shown. 

When analyzed, Table 3 indicates several means that should be 
noted. Variable one (major purpose of community service) has a mean 
response indicating agreement among respondents. Variable ten (fund- 
raising involves the community) has a mean response of 3.959 indicating 
agreement among respondents. Variable eleven (CPB support eliminates 
the need for funding fund-raising) shows a mean response of 1.729 
indicating disagreement among the respondents. Variable fourteen 
(station should provide student work experience) shows a mean response 
of 4.076 indicating agreement among respondents. Variable fifteen 
(students are essential to station operation) shows a mean response of 
3.807 indicating agreement among respondents. Variable eighteen (full- 
time staff provides consistency in station operation) has a mean response 
of 3.966 indicating agreement among respondents. Variable twenty (student 
volunteers should be excluded from station staff) has a mean response 
of 1.517 indicating disagreement. Variable twenty-one (school admin- 
istration should provide adequate facilities) has a mean response of 
4.063 indicating agreement of the respondents. 

The following portion of this section of the study will use the 
"y" to indicate the Pearson correlation determined through the computer 
program design. The "p" indicates to what extent there is a relation- 
ship between the two mean variables. When "significance" is indicated, 
that means that there is probability that the mean relationship would 
repeat itself and is not due to change. In Table 4, the Pearson 


correlation was established by variables 1-25 with variable 28 which 


TABLE 3 


MEAN RESPONSES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR PUBLIC RADIO 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND PRACTICES 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 


Major purpose is community service 

Major purpose is to entertain/inform students 
Major purpose is to provide broadcast training 
Major purpose is to provide minority forum 


Format should present a variety of programs 
to appeal to a mass audience 


Format should appeal to a mass audience 
rather than to a special interest group 


Format should reflect "wants" of listeners 
based on surveys/rating information 


Programming should come from local sources 
Station should utilize national programming 
Fund-raising encourages community involvement 


If station receives CPB financial support, 
there is no need for additional fund-raising 


If station receives school financial support, 
there is no need for additional federal funding 


A large federal budget allows station to have 
a wide range of programming 


College students should receive work experience 
at the college station 


Students are essential to station operation 


Full-time, non-student,, personnel are essential 


to station operation 


Faculty are essential to station operation 


Mean 


4.366 


2.793 


3.13] 


2.697 


3.179 


3.103 


3.648 


3.055 


3.186 


34959 


1.729 


1.697 


3.959 


4.076 


3.807 


2.648 
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Standard 
Deviation 
(s.d.) 


.8230 
1.5000 
1.4150 
1.1200 


1.3470 


1.2120 


1.0310 
1.1170 
1.1180 

.9710 


.8550 


.8770 


1.1650 


0987 
1.3660 


1.4740 
1.3410 
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TABLE 3--Continued 


Standard 
Responsibilities/Practices N=145 Deviation 
(s.d.) 
18. Full-time, non-student, personnel provide 
consistency in station operation 1.1930 
19. Faculty provide consistency in station 
operation 1.2250 
20. Students should be excluded from staff 6880 
21. Adequate. station facilities should be provided 
by the school administration 9060 
22. Station should broadcast 24-hours daily, 365- 
days-a-year, to meet public service commitment 1.3440 
23. Station should provide broadcast service only 
during academic sessions 2.138 .9100 
24. Station should be physically separated 
from the school academic departments 3.372 1.2190 
25. Station should be administratively separated | 


from the school academic departments | 3.724 1.1640 
indicates the age of the respondent. Table 4 shows the results of 
that Pearson correlation. The mean relationships indicate p< .05. 

An appraisal of Table 4 reflects significant mean relationships 
between the following mean variables: age/major purpose entertain/inform 
students; age/major purpose provide training; age/major purpose forum 
for minority programming; age/format appealing to mass audience with 
wide variety of programming; age/format appealing to mass audience rather 
than to special interest groups; age/format reflecting "wants" of listeners 
based on research; age/if station receives CPB financial support, no need 


for additional fund-raising; age/if station receives school financial 
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TABLE 4 


MEAN RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE RESPONDENTS' AGE AND PUBLIC 
RADIO RESPONSIBILITIES AND PRACTICES 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 p 
]. Major purpose is community service .062 
2. Major purpose is to entertain/inform students .000* 
3. Major purpose is to provide broadcast training .000* 
4. Major purpose is to provide minority forum . 000* 
5. Format should present a variety of programs 
to appeal to a mass audience .008* 
6. Format should appeal to a mass audience 
rather than to a special interest group .029* 
7. Format should reflect "wants" of listeners 
based on surveys/rating information .021* 
8. Programming should come from local sources .293 
9. Station should utilize national programming .107 
10. Fund-raising encourages community involvement «155 


11. If station receives CPB financial support, 
there is no need for additional fund-raising .000* 


12. If station receives school financial support, 
there is no need for additional federal funding .004* 


13. A large federal budget allows station to have 


a wide range of programming .394 
14. College students should receive work experience 

at the college station .004* 
15. Students are essential to station operation .000* 


16. Full-time, non-student, personnel are essential 
to station operation .013* 


17. Faculty are essential to station operation 171 
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TABLE 4--Continued 


18. Full-time, non-student, personnel provide 


consistency in station operation .002* 
19. Faculty provide consistency in station 

operation . 283 
20. Students should be excluded from staff .396 
21. Adequate station facilities should be provided 

by the school administration .060 
22. Station should broadcast 24-hours daily, 365- 

days-a-year, to meet public service commitment . 136 
23. Station should provide broadcast service only 

during academic sessions .240 
24. Station should be physically separated 

from the school academic departments .358 
25. Station should be administratively separated 

from the school academic departments -445 


*significance indicated p¢ .05 


support, no need for additional federal funding; age/college students 
should receive work experience; age/student volunteers are essential 
to station operation; age/full-time, non-student employees are essential 
to station operation; age/full-time, non-student employees provide 
consistency in station operation. 

Table 5 shows the Pearson correlation of the station tenure of 
the respondents (variable 28) with variables 1-25. Table 5 also re- 
flects the significant mean relationships existing between the following 
mean variables: tenure/major purpose community service; tenure/major 


purpose to entertain/inform students; tenure/major purpose to provide 


13% 


14. 


15: 
16. 


17. 


TABLE 5 
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MEAN RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE RESPONDENTS' TENURE AT THE STATION 


AND PUBLIC RADIO RESPONSIBILITIES AND PRACTICES 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 


Major purpose is community service 

Major purpose is to entertain/inform students 
Major purpose is to provide broadcast training 
Major purpose is to provide minority forum 


Format should present a variety of programs 
to appeal to a mass audience 


Format should appeal to a mass audience 
rather than to a special interest group 


Format should reflect "wants" of listeners 
based on surveys/rating information 


Programming should come from local sources 
Station should utilize national programming 
Fund-raising encourages community involvement 


If station receives CPB financial support, 
there is no need for additional fund-raising 


If station receives school financial support, 
there is no need for additional federal funding 


A large federal budget allows station to have 
a wide range of programming 


College students should receive work experience 
at the college station 


Students are essential to station operation 


Full-time, non-student, personnel are essential 
to station operation 


Faculty are essential to station operation 


6] 


TABLE 5--Continued 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 p 


18. Full-time, non-student, personnel provide 

consistency in station operation 5157 
19. Faculty provide consistency in station 

operation -469 
20. Students should be excluded from staff 351 
21. Adequate station facilities should be provided 

by the school administration .17] 
22. Station should broadcast 24-hours daily, 365- 

days-a-year, to meet public service commitment 247 
23. Station should provide broadcast service only | 

during academic sessions . 208 
24. Station should be physically separated 

from the school academic departments .316 
25. Station should be administratively separated : 

from the school academic departments | .140 


*significance indicated p¢ .05 


broadcast training; tenure/major purpose to provide a forum for minority 
programming; tenure/format appealing to mass audience with wide variety 
Of programming; tenure/format appealing to mass audience rather than to 
-special interest groups; tenure/format reflecting "wants" of listeners 
based on research; tenure/if station receives CPB financial support, no 
need for additional fund raising; tenure/if station receives school fi- 
nancial support, no need for additional federal funding; tenure/college 
students should receive work experience; tenure/student volunteers are 
essential to station operation; tenure/faculty are essential to station 


operation. 
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The next statistical technique used to interpret the survey data 
was a one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) between the means of two 
independent variables. The F PROBABILITY is indicated at p .05. Table 
6 reveals the correlation between the means of the IBS respondents and 
variables 1-25. Tables 6 and 7 will be interpreted together following 
the brief description of Table 7. 

In Table 7 the mean relationships are revealed between NPR respon- 
dents and variables 1-25. The means of the NPR membership variable are 
correlated with the variables and are listed along with the F PROBABILITY. 

An appraisal of the data from Tables 6 and 7 reflect the significant 
mean relationships between the IBS/NPR membership (variable 33) with the 
means of the following aspects of public radio: major purpose is 
community service; major purpose is to entertain/inform students; major 
purpose is to provide broadcast training; major purpose is to provide a 
forum for minority programming; primary source of programming should be 
local; fund-raising leads to community involvement; if school funding, 
there is no need for additional federal funding; stations should provide 
work experience for students; student volunteers are essential to station 
operation; full-time, non-student, employees provide consistency in 
station operation; faculty provide consistency in station operation; 
staffing should exclude students; school administration should provide 
adequate station facilities; station should be physically separated from 
academic departments; station should be administratively separated from 


academic departments. 


> Wo =" 


13 


14. 


TABLE 6 
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MEAN RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN IBS RESPONDENTS AND PUBLIC RADIO 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND PRACTICES 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 


Major purpose is community service 

Major purpose is to entertain/inform students 
Major purpose is to provide broadcast training 
Major purpose is to provide minority forum 


Format should present a variety of programs 
to appeal to a mass audience 


Format should appeal to a mass audience 
rather than to a special interest group 


Format should reflect "wants" of listeners 
based on surveys/rating information 


Programming should come from local sources 
Station should utilize national programming 
Fund-raising encourages community involvement 


If station receives CPB financial support, 
there is no need for additional fund-raising 


If station receives school financial support, 
there is no need for additional federal funding 


A large federal budget allows station to have 
a wide range of programming 


College students should receive work experience 
at the college station 


Students are essential to station operation 


Full-time, non-student, personnel are essential 
to station operation 


Faculty are essential to station operation 


18. 


25: 


TABLE 6--Continued 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 
Full-time, non-student, personnel provide 
consistency in station operation 


Faculty provide consistency in station 
operation 


Students should be excluded from staff 


Adequate station facilities should be provided 
by the school administration 


Station should broadcast 24-hours daily, 365- 
days-a-year, to meet public service commitment 


Station should provide broadcast service only 
during academic sessions 


Station should be physically separated 
from the school academic departments 


Station should be administratively separated 
from the school academic departments 


*significance indicated at px .05 
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| Mean F PROB 


3.3816 


3.4211 
1.3816 


3.9189 


2.7895 


2.1842 


3.1184 


3.4737 


.0000* 


.0040* 
1O22* 


.0485 


. 348) 


5224 


.0080* 


.0061* 


TABLE 7 


MEAN RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN NPR RESPONDENTS AND PUBLIC 
RADIO RESPONSIBILITIES AND PRACTICES 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 


Major purpose is community service 

Major purpose is to entertain/inform students 
Major purpose is to provide broadcast training 
Major purpose is to provide minority forum 


Format should present a variety of programs 
to appeal to a mass audience 


Format should appeal to a mass audience 
rather than to a special interest group 


Format should reflect "wants" of listeners 
based on surveys/rating information 


Programming should come from local sources 
Station should utilize national programming 
Fund-raising encourages community involvement 


If station receives CPB financial support, 
there is no need for additional fund-raising 


If station receives school financial support, 
there is no need for additional federal funding 


A large federal budget allows station to have 
a wide range of programming 


College students should receive work experience 
at the college station 


Students are essential to station operation 


Full-time, non-student, personnel are essential 
to station operation 


Faculty are essential to station operation 


Mean 


4.5362 
1.7391 
2.3768 
2.4638 


2.9855 


3.0290 


3.5924 
2.7681 
3.0290 


4.2899 


1.2319 


1.2754 


3.2029 


3.5652 
2.8986 


4.4928 
2.6232 
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F PROB 


.0168* 
.0000* 
.0000* 
.0166* 


.0990 


-4827 


5493 
.0029* 
. 1069 
.0001* 


.0000* 


.0000* 


~1255 


.0000* 
.0000* 


] .0000 
.8310 
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TABLE 7--Continued 


a 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 Mean F PROB 


18. Full-time, non-student, personnel provide 


consistency in station operation 4.6087 .0000* 
19. Faculty provide consistency in station 

operation 2.8406 .0040* 
20. Students should be excluded from staff 1.6667 0122* 


21. Adequate station facilities should be provided 
by the school administration 4.2174 .0485* 


22. Station should broadcast 24-hours daily, 365- 
days-a-year, to meet public service commitment | 3.000 - 348] 


23. Station should provide broadcast service only 
during academic sessions 2.0870 5224 


24. Station should be physically separated 
from the school academic departments 3.6522 .0080* 


25. Station should be administratively separated 
from the school academic departments 4.000 .0061* 


*significance indicated at p< .05 


Table 8 was set up in the same manner as were Tables 6 and 7 
to reflect an ANOVA between the means of two independent variables. 
Variable 29 which indicates sex of the respondent is correlated with 
variables 1-25. Table 8 reflects the means of the female respondents of 
the survey as well as the F PROBABILITY of the mean variables. Tables 
8 and 9 will be analyzed together following a brief description of 
Table 9. 

Table 9 reflects the mean relationships between variable 29 which 
indicates the sex of the respondent with variables 1-25. In Table 9 the 


means of the male respondents of the survey are listed along with the 


tara 


Bertin 
wo 


TABLE 8 


MEAN RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE RESPONDENTS' SEX (FEMALE) 


AND PUBLIC RADIO RESPONSIBILITIES AND PRACTICES 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 


Major purpose is community service 

Major purpose is to entertain/inform students 
Major purpose is to provide broadcast training 
Major purpose is to provide minority forum 


Format should present a variety of programs 
to appeal to a mass audience 


Format should appeal to a mass audience 
rather than to a special interest group 


Format should reflect "wants" of listeners 
based on surveys/rating information 


Programming should come from local sources 
Station should utilize national programming 
Fund-raising encourages community involvement 


If station receives CPB financial support, 
there is no need for additional fund-raising 


If station receives school financial support, 
there is no need for additional federal funding 


A large federal budget allows station to have 
a wide range of programming 


College students should receive work experience 
at the college station 


Students are essential to station operation 


Full-time, non-student, personnel are essential 
to station operation 


Faculty are essential to station operation 


a 


2 
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TABLE 8--Continued 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 : Mean | F PROB 
| 


18. Full-time, non-student, personnel provide 
consistency in station operation 3.7691 .3740 


19. Faculty provide consistency in station 
operation 3.0385 6244 


20. Students should be excluded from staff 1.8462 .0074* 


21. Adequate station facilities should be provided 
by the school administration 4.1923 .4489 


22. Station should broadcast 24-hours daily, 365- 
days-a-year, to meet public service commitment 2.6154 s27ol 


23. Station should provide broadcast service only 
during academic sessions 2.4231 .0715 


24. Station should be physically separated 
from the school academic departments 3.3077 .8055 


25. Station should be administratively separated 


from the school academic departments 4.0385 | .1178 


*significance indicated p¢ .05 


F PROBABILITY of the mean variables. 

An appraisal of the data from Tables 8 and 9 indicate that only 
one significant mean relationship exists. When the mean for sex, female 
or male, is analyzed with the variable indicating station staffing 
should exclude students, a significant mean relationship is indicated. 
The mean of the female respondents, Table 8, is 1.8462. The mean for 
male respondents, Table 9, is 2.4492. The mean of each sex indicates 


disagreement with the statement, or rejection of that hypothesis. 


TABLE 9 


MEAN RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE RESPONDENTS' SEX (MALE) AND 


PUBLIC RADIO RESPONSIBILITIES AND PRACTICES 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 


Major purpose is community service 

Major purpose is to entertain/inform students 
Major purpose is to provide broadcast training 
Major purpose is to provide minority forum 


Format should present a variety of programs 
to appeal to a mass audience 


Format should appeal to a mass audience 
rather than to a special interest group 


Format should reflect "wants" of listeners 
based on surveys/rating information 


Programming should come from local sources 
Station should utilize national programming 
Fund-raising encourages community involvement 


If station receives CPB financial support, 
there is no need for additional fund-raising 


If station receives school financial support, 
there is no need for additional federal funding 


A large federal budget allows station to have 
a wide range of programming 


College students should receive work experience 
at the college station 


Students are essential to station operation 


Full-time, non-student, personnel are essential 
to station operation 


Faculty are essential to station operation 
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TABLE 9--Continued 


SS 
SC 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 Mean F PROB 


18. Full-time, non-student, personnel provide 


consistency in station operation 4.000 . 3740 
19. Faculty provide consistency in station 

operation 3.1695 .6244 
20. Students should be excluded from staff 2.4492 .0074* 


21. Adequate station facilities should be provided 
by the school administration 4.0431] -4489 


22. Station should broadcast 24-hours daily, 365- 
days-a-year, to meet public service commitment 2.9322 s2757 


23. Station should provide broadcast service only 
during academic sessions 2.0678 .0715 


24. Station should be physically separated 
from the school academic departments 3.3729 .8055 


25. Station should be administratively separated 
from the school academic departments 3.644) .1178 


*significance indicated p< .05 


Table 10 was set up in the same manner as the previous tables to 
reflect significant mean relationships between the variable of personnel 
status (variable 27) and variables 1-25. The F PROBABILITY of the mean 
relationships are listed in Table 10. 

An appraisal of the data in Table 10 indicates that there are 
significant mean relationships between the mean for personnel status and 
other mean variables 1-25. In Table 10 the ANOVA reveals significant 
mean relationships between personnel status and the following mean 


variables: major purpose to provide community service; major purpose 


wu. 


TABLE 10 


MEAN RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE PERSONNEL STATUS OF THE RESPONDENTS 
AND PUBLIC RADIO RESPONSIBILITIES AND PRACTICES 


Responsibilities/Practices N=145 F PROB 
1. Major purpose is community service .0105* 
2. Major purpose is to entertain/inform students .0000* 
3. Major purpose is to provide broadcast training .0000* 
4. Major purpose is to provide minority forum ~1251 
5. Format should present a variety of programs 
to appeal to a mass audience .1164 
6. Format should appeal to a mass audience 
rather than to a special interest group . 1893 
7. Format should reflect "wants" of listeners 
based on surveys/rating information .2994 
8. Programming should come from local sources .0585 
9. Station should utilize national programming ~ 7495 
10. Fund-raising encourages community involvement .0015* 
11. If station receives CPB financial support, 
there is no need for additional fund-raising .0000* 
12. If station receives school financial support, 
there is no need for additional federal funding .0000* 
13. A large federal budget allows station to have 
a wide range of programming .2063 
14. College students should receive work experience 
at the college station .0000* 
15. Students are essential to station operation .0000* 


16. Full-time, non-student, personnel are essential 
to station operation .0000* 


17. Faculty are essential to station operation .0017* 
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TABLE 10--Continued 


18. Full-time, non-student, personnel provide 
consistency in station operation .0000* 


19. Faculty provide consistency in station 
operation .0000* 


20. Students should be excluded from staff .0749 


21. Adequate station facilities should be provided 
by the school administration .0919 


22. Station should broadcast 24-hours daily, 365- 
days-a-year, to meet public service commitment .0630 


23. Station should provide broadcast service only 
during acadmeic sessions -4732 


24. Station should be physically separated 
from the school academic departments .0014* 


25. Station should be administratively separated 
from the school academic departments .0003* 


*significance indicate p¢ .05 


to entertain/inform students; major purpose to provide broadcast training; 
fund-raising leads to community involvement; if CPB support, there is no 
need for additional funding; if school provides funding, there is no 

need for federal funding; station should provide student work experi- 
ence; student volunteers are essential to station operation; full-time, 
non-student personnel are essential to station operation; faculty are 
essential to station operation; full-time, non-student personnel provide 
consistency; faculty provide consistency; station should be physi- 


cally separated from academic departments; station should be 
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administratively separated from academic departments. All of the means 
indicated in the various groups of personnel status indicated that 
Similar feelings existed. None were significantly different on the 


Likert scale rating established for interpretation. 


CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


A summary of the study, with conclusions drawn from the analysis 
of the data and recommendations for future research follow in this 


chapter. 


Summary 


The purpose of the study was to examine college licensed edu- 
cational radio stations with membership in National Public Radio or 
with membership in the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System. The 
investigation was concerned with the opinions of the general manager/ 
station manager on the following areas of public broadcasting re- 
sponsibilities and practices: major purpose of the station; appeal of 
the format/programming; sources of programming; financial Support; 


student, faculty, and staff personnel structure; hours of operation; 


and the relationship of the station with the institution's administration 


and academic department. The possible relationships between age, sex, 
tenure, personnel status with certain attitudes and opinions was also 
analyzed. The questionnaire was mailed to 120 college licensed edu- 
cational radio stations with membership in National Public Radio. An 
jdentical questionnaire was mailed to 120 college licensed radio 


stations with membership in the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System. 
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Findings 

Results of the survey revealed that most of the respondents rank 
(1) community service as the major purpose of a college licensed radio 
Station. The remaining three categories were ranked: (2) to provide 
broadcast training for students; (3) to entertain/inform the students; 
(4) to provide a forum for minority programming. 

Respondents indicated no strong feelings concerning the audience 
of public radio. They did, however, agree that the appeal should be 
to a mass audience rather than a smaller special interest group. 

The respondents did not strongly support locally-produced program 
sources nor did they strongly support nationally-produced program sources. 
The respondents did indicate some support of research to determine the 
"wants" of the audience based on research. Strong support was given to 
the statement that “fund-raising activities encourage community involve- 
ment with the station." 

In response to statements regarding funding, the opinions were 
stronger. There was strong disagreement indicated with the statement, 
"If a college licensed radio station receives CPB financial support, 
there is no need for'fund-raising." There was that same strong dis- 
agreement with the statement, "If station receives school support, there 
is no need for additional federal funding." 

A positive response was indicated regarding the station providing 
work experience for students. There was no strong positive or negative 
responses toward personnel status’ role in station operation. The one 
area that did receive strong positive indicators was "full-time, non- 
student employees provide consistency in station operation." In 


response to the statement of "excluding student volunteers," there was a 
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very strong disagreement indicated. 

There were no strong responses regarding on-air broadcast time of 
college licensed radio stations. Nor were there strong responses re- 
garding broadcast during academic sessions. 

A strong positive response was indicated toward the school admin- 
istration providing adequate facilities for the stations. There was no 
strong responses indicated regarding the physical or administrative 
separation from the school academic department. 

When age was paired with the opinion statements, there were some 
significant relationships indicated by the data. Age of the respondents 
showed a relationship existing with three areas of the station's major 
purpose: entertain/inform the students; to provide broadcast training; 
to provide a forum for minority programming. Relationships were also 
indicated with the age of the respondent and station programming. The 
relationship indicated was between age and the variety of program to 
appeal to a mass audience and between age and the station's reach to a 
mass audience rather than a small special interest group. A significant 
relationship was also indicated between age and funding: if CPB funding, 
no need for fund-raising, and if school funds station, no need for 
federal funding. Relationships were also indicated between age and 
the following areas of personnel structure: student work experience 
should be provided; student volunteers are essential to station operation; 
full-time, non-student employees are essential to station operation; and 
the full-time, non-student employees provide consistency in station 
operation. 

When tenure at the station was paired with the opinion statements, 


there were significant relationships indicated by the data. Tenure of 
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the respondents indicated a relationship existed with all four specified 
major purpose statements (community service, entertain/inform, broadcast 
training, minority programming forum). Tenure also indicated a relation- 
ship with the variety of programming to mass audience and to programming 
toward a mass audience rather than to a smaller special interest group. 
There was also a relationship indicated between tenure and research for 
format/programming. Tenure, as did age, showed a relationship with the 
Statements concerning funding: if CPB, no need for additional fund- 
raising, and if school funded, no need for additional federal funding. 

When the survey data was analyzed to determine NPR responses as 
compared to IBS responses, there were differences indicated. In regard 
to the first series of statements regarding a station's major purpose, 
the NPR respondents ranked the statements in this order of importance: 
(1) to provide community service, (2) to provide forum for minority 
programming, (3) to provide broadcast training for students, and (4) to 
entertain/inform the students. The IBS respondents ranked the same 
statements in this order: (1) to provide community service, (2) to 
provide broadcast training for students, (3) to entertain/inform the 
students, and (4) to provide forum for minority programming. 

There were no significant differences indicated in the statements 
regarding programming to mass audience or the special interest group or 
on programming meeting the needs of the audience based on research. There 
was a significant relationship indicated concerning locally produced 
program sources. However, the means (averages) of both groups were in 
the middle of the range (IBS, 3.3158; NPR, 2.7681) indicating no strong 
feelings on either end of the scale by either group. Similarly, there 


were no strong feelings by either group regarding nationally produced 
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Program sources. The IBS mean indicated was 3.3289. The NPR mean 
indicated was 3.0209. Both of these fall well into the middle of the 
range, indicating "no opinion." 

The statements concerning funding showed agreement between both 
groups. The data indicated that a relationship existed between the two 
groups and the statement, "fund-raising leads to community involvement." 
Both groups agreed with the statement. A relationship was indicated with 
the statement, "if CPB support is provided, no additional need for fund- 
raising." Both groups showed disagreement with the statement. Both 
groups indicated disagreement with the statement, "if school funding 
is received, no need for additional federal funding." 

Both groups indicated agreement with the statement that "stations 
should provide work experience for students." A relationship was also 
indicated regarding the statement that "student volunteers are essential 
to station operation." However, the IBS respondents show a mean ranking 
of 4.63 (indicating strong agreement), while the NPR respondents show a 
mean ranking of 2.89 (indicating disagreement or no opinion on the scale). 

There were no significant relationships indicated regarding full- 
time staff or faculty being "essential to station operation." However, 
there were significant relationships indicated on both the staff and 
the faculty “providing consistency with the station operation." The 
mean of the NPR respondents (4.6087) indicated strong agreement with 
the staff providing consistency, while the mean of the IBS respondents 
(3.3816) indicated some agreement. 

A relationship was indicated between the two groups and the state- 
ment of "excluding students from the staff." Both groups showed strong 


disagreement with the statement. The IBS respondents indicated a mean 
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Of 1.3816, while NPR respondents indicated a similar mean of 1.6667. 

Both groups showed agreement with the statement that the school 
Should provide adequate facilities forthe station. Both groups indi- 
cated agreement with the need for physical separation from the insti- 
tution's academic department. Both groups indicated agreement with 
administrative separation from the academic department of the insti- 
tution. 

The survey revealed little relationship between the sex of the 
respondent and the opinion statements. In only one instance, pairing 
sex with the opinion statement that “students should be excluded from 
the staff," was a significant relationship indicated. The mean of 
Group I, female, was 1.8462 indicating disagreement with the statement. 
The mean of Group II, male, was 2.4492 also indicating disagreement with 
the statement. 

When the opinion statements were paired with the personnel status 
of the respondent, there were significant relationships indicated. Re- 
garding the purpose ofthe station, the groups ranked them in various 
orders. Full-time, non-student employees ranked them in this manner: 
(1) to provide community service, (2) to provide forum for minority 
programming, (3) to provide broadcast training for students, and 
(4) to entertair/inform the students. Part-time, non-student employees 
ranked them in this manner: (1) to entertain/inform the students, 

(2) to provide community service, (3) to provide broadcast training for 
students, and (4) to provide forum for minority programming. The student 
respondents ranked them in this manner: (1) to provide community service, 
(2) to provide broadcast training for students, (3) to entertain/inform 


the students, and (4) to provide forum for minority programming. Full- 
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time, non-faculty employees ranked them in this manner: (1) to provide 
community service, (2) to provide forum for minority programming, (3) to 
provide broadcast training for students, and (4) to entertain/inform the 
Students. The faculty respondents ranked them in this manner: (1) to 
Provide community service, (2) to provide broadcast training for students, 
(3) to entertain/inform the students, and (4) to provide forum for 
minority programming. 

There were significant relationships indicated between the per- 
sonnel status and the funding of the station. A positive agreement was 
indicated with the statement "fund-raising leads to community involvement." 
A negative response was indicated with the statement “if station 
receives CPB support, there is no need for fund-raising." A negative 
response was indicated between the statement "if station receives funding 
from the school, there is no need for additional federal funding." Al] 
groups showed similar responses in each of the areas of funding. 

Significant relationships were indicated between the personnel 
Status and the statements concerning staffing of the station. There 
was agreement indicated towards the statement regarding "providing work 
experience forthe students." A positive relationship was also indicated 
regarding "student volunteers are essential to the station operation." 

A positive relationship was also indicated regarding "full-time, non- 
student employees are essential to the station operation." When 
questioned concerning the "faculty being essential to the station oper- 
ation,’ there was a negative response indicated by the groups. A sig- 
nificant relationship exists in this area and the means of each group 
indicated disagreement with the statement. Strong agreement was 


indicated with the statement "full-time, non-student employees provide 
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consistency in station operation." Agreement was noted regarding the 
Statement "faculty provide consistency in the station operation." 

Agreement was indicated in regard to the station being separated 
from the institution's academic department. A significant relationship 
was indicated with regard to the physical separation of the station 
from the academic department. A significant relationship was indicated 
regarding the administrative separation from the academic department as 


well. 


Conclusions 

The findings of the study provided the basis for reaching the 
following conclusions: 

1. Most general managers/station managers of college licensed 
radio stations rank "service to the community to which it is licensed" 
as the major purpose of their station. There is general agreement with 
both NPR member stations and IBS member stations that community service 
is the major purpose of their station. 

2. General managers/station managers of NPR member college 
licensed radio stations rank the three remaining categories of their 
station's major purpose in this manner: to provide a forum for minority 
programming; to provide broadcast training for the students of the 
college; to entertain/inform the students and the campus community. 

3. General managers/station managers of IBS member college 
licensed radio stations rank the remaining categories of their station's 
major purpose in this manner: to provide broadcast training for the 
students of the college; to entertain/inform the students and the campus 


community; to provide a forum for minority programming. 
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4. There are no strong feelings regarding the audience of public 
radio according to the NPR respondents and IBS respondents. They do 
agree that the college licensed radio station should appeal to a mass 
audience rather than to a smaller, special interest group. 

9. Both groups indicated no strong feelings concerning the use 
of Jocally-produced programs. Both groups indicated no strong feelings 
concerning nationally produced programs. 

6. Both groups of respondents indicated some support of research 
and ratings to determine the "wants" of their audience. 

7. Respondents of both groups supported the statement that 
"fund-raising leads to community involvement with the radio station." 

8. Both IBS respondents and NPR respondents disagreed with the 
statement, "If a college licensed radio station receives CPB financial 
Support, there is no need for fund-raising." 

9. Both NPR respondents and IBS respondents showed disagreement 
with the statement, "For college licensed radio stations that receive 
financial support from school administrations, there is no need for 
additional federal funding." 

10. Both groups indicated support of college licensed radio 
stations providing work experience for the students of their college. 

11. Both groups agreed that student volunteers are essential to 
the operation of the radio station. However, the IBS respondents showed 
a strong feeling of agreement while the NPR respondents showed a milder 
agreement with the statement. 

12. In regard to the statements concerning personnel status at 
the radio station, there were no strong feelings indicated by either 


group regarding either full-time, non-student employees or faculty 
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EMployees being “essential to the station's operation." Both groups 
did indicate that both of the above mentioned groups (full-time, non- 
Student employee and faculty) do provide consistency in the operation 
of the radio station. 

13. Both IBS respondents and NPR respondents indicated disagree- 
ment with the statement suggesting “exclusion of thestudents from the 
staff of the college licensed radio station." 

14. There are positive feelings by both groups that the school 
administration should provide adequate facilities for the college licensed 
radio station. 

15. Neither group indicated strong feelings regarding the "on-air 
broadcast operation" of their stations. Nor did either group indicate 
strong feelings concerning the "service of the student community only 
when that student community is in academic session." 

16. Both NPR respondents and IBS respondents indicated agreement 
with the need for physical separation for the college licensed radio 
station from the academic departments of the college. 

17. Both IBS respondents and NPR respondents indicated agreement 
with the need for administrative separation of the college licensed 
radio station from the academic departments of the college. 

18. When the variables of age, tenure, sex, and personnel status 
were paired with the various aspects of public radio discussed above, 
there were similar findings as those indicated by the IBS respondents 
and NPR respondents. There were no significant, or dramatic, dif- 


ferences indicated when the demographic variables were used. 
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Recommendations for Future Research 

Based on the results of the study, the following recommendations 
for research are presented: 

1. It would be of interest to perform a study of the same college 
licensed educational radio stations regarding their programming efforts 
in satisfying their "major purpose" in the areas of community service, 
providing broadcast training, providing a forum for minority programming, 
and for entertaining/informing the student community. Each area should 
be studied with emphasis on specific programs and the scheduling of such 
to meet needs of the audience. 

2. A study of the same college licensed educational radio stations 
could be done in the area of format/programming to meet the needs of 
the mass audience rather than those of a smaller, special interest 
group. How do the stations reach that mass audience through programming? 
Does the sation format disregard those special interest groups com- 
pletely? Does the programming include some segments directed to those 
smaller groups or ignore them completely? 

3. The fund-raising efforts of the same college licensed radio 
stations would be of interest to the many public broadcasting stations. 
Since there is strong agreement that fund-raising efforts involve the 
community in the station's operation, how are the efforts conducted 
effectively? Do you define the "community" as the campus--students, 
staff, faculty only? Do you define the "community" as local residents? 
What fund-raising techniques have worked? What fund-raising techniques 
have failed? 

4. A study of the personnel structure of the college licensed 


radio stations would be of interest. The study would focus on every 
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aspect of college licensed radio with an emphasis on the effect of the 
staff structure on thestation. Persons in different positions would 
be surveyed in order to get a variety of responses. 

5. A study of the college administration's role in the operation 
of the college radio station would be of interest to many such stations. 
The study should investigate the role of the administration as well as 
the role of the school's academic departments with the radio station. 
The provision of adequate facilities should be studied as well as 
funding of the station. Both physical and administrative separation 


should be studied, too. 
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November 17, 1983 = 


To the General Managers/Station Manager: 


As a graduate student in Mass Communications at Texas Tech University, 
I am writing a thesis concerning the topic of "A Descriptive Analysis and 
Comparison of the Advantages and Disadvantages of National Public Radio 
Membership by a College Radio Station and the Advantages/Disadvantages of 
Intercollegiate Broadcasting System Membership by a College Radio Station." 

A mail-out opinion survey including an equaling of both NPR college 
licensed stations and IBS college licensed stations is planned for the 
Spring of 1983. That survey will include a questionnaire concerning these 
areas: programming (formats), programming sources (local and otherwise), 
the "mission" of college radio, fund-raising, budgeting, staffing and 
facilities. 

Prior to that mailing I am asking several schools for their help. 
So that the 1983 questionnaire results reflect the true status of these 
stations, I need your input in the design of that questionnaire. Would 
you offer your suggestions here so that I will develop the most effective 


questionnaire possible? 


Another area to include is 


A question that should be asked is 


Other suggestions are 


Signed Position 
School Date 


Please return by December 17 to: Ms. Jan Childress 
Student Publications 
P.O. Box 4080 - TTIU 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 
THANKS FOR YOUR HELP! 
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November 24, 1982 


As a graduate student in Mass Communications at Texas Tech 
University, I am currently working on my thesis topic of "A Descrip- 
tive Analysis and Comparison of the Advantages and Disadvantages of 
National Public Radio Membership by a College Licensed Radio Station 
and the Advantages/Disadvantages of Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System Membership by a College Licensed Radio Station." 


I am planning a mail-out questionnaire to a sample of 240 college 
licensed radio stations in the spring of 1983. My thesis committee 
has suggested that I secure a validation committee to evaluate that 
questionnaire instrument prior to the mailing. Could I count on you 
as a member of that validation committee? 


Please complete the form attached and mail to me as soon as pos- 
sible so that I will know the names of my thesis committee. 


Thank you. 


Very truly yours, 


Jan T. Childress 
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I will be a part of your validation committee: 


Name Position 


School Station 


Address 


Signed Date 


I would like a copy of your final thesis. Circle if desired. 


Mail to: Ms. Jan Childress 
Student Publications 
P.O. Box 4080 - TTIU 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 
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January 19, 1983 


Thank you for agreeing to participate as a juror in my pre-test 
for my thesis. I have enclosed a copy of the questionnaire, the 
accompanying cover letter and a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


There will be two identical questionnaires mailed to the 249 
respondents--one to the 120 NPR stations (indicating NPR) and one to 
the 120 IBS stations (indicating IBS). Since you are an NPR station, 
I've enclosed that questionnaire so that your response can be included 
in my tabulation. 


In order to complete my mailings as quickly as possible, I will 
be telephoning you on Monday, January 24 for your verbal impression 
of the questionnaire. I would appreciate your written evaluation at 
a later date so that it may be included in my thesis. 


Thank you again for your assistance. 


Very truly yours, 


Jan T. Childress 


January 19, 1983 


Thank you for agreeing to participate as a juror in my pre-test 
for my thesis. I have enclosed a copy of the questionnaire, the 
accompanying cover letter and a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


There will be two identical questionnaires mailed to the 249 
respondents--one to the 120 NPR stations (indicating NPR) and one to 
the 120 IBS stations (indicating IBS). Since you are an NPR station, 
I've enclosed that questionnaire so that your response can be included 
in my tabulation. 


In order to complete my mailings as quickly as possible, I will 
be telephoning you on Monday, January 24 for your verbal impression 
of the questionnaire. I would appreciate your written evaluation at 
a later date so that it may be included in my thesis. 


Thank you again for your assistance. 


Very truly yours, 


Jan T. Childress 
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Please circle one response for each of the following statements: 


1. The major purpose of your college licensed NPR radio station is to serve the 
community to which it is licensed. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


2. The major purpose of your college licensed NPR radio station is to entertain/ 
inform the students and the campus community. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


3. The major purpose of your college licensed NPR radio station is to provide broadcast 
training for the students of your college. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


4. The major purpose of your college licensed NPR radio station is to provide a 
forum for minority programming. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


5. The format/programming of your NPR college licensed radio station should present 
a variety of programs that appeal to a mass audience. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


6. The format/programming of your NPR college licensed radio station should appeal 
to a mass audience rather than a smaller special interest group. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


7. The format/programming of your NPR college licensed radio station should reflect 
the "wants" of your listeners based on survey and rating information. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


8. The programming of your NPR college licensed radio station should receive most 
of the programs from locally-produced sources. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


9. Whenever possible, your NPR college licensed radio station should utilize national 
and/or other programming sources. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


10. Fund-raising activities encourage involvement by the community in the operation 
of your NPR college licensed radio station. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


ll. If a college licensed radio station receives CPB financial support, there is no 
need for fund-raising. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


Please circle one response for each of the following statements: 98 
l. The major purpose of your college licensed IBS radio station is to serve the 
community to which it is licensed. 

Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


2. The major purpose of your college licensed IBS radio station is to entertain/ 
inform the students and the campus community. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


3. The major purpose of your college licensed IBS radio station is to provide broadcast 
training for the students of your college. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


4. The major purpose of your college licensed IBS radio station is to provide a 
forum for minority programming. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


5. The format/programming of your IBS college licensed radio station should present 
a variety of programs that appeal to a mass audience. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


6. The format/programming of your IBS college licensed radio station should appeal 
to a mass audience rather than a smaller special interest group. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


7. The format/programming of your IBS college licensed radio station should reflect 
the "wants" of your listeners based on survey and rating information. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


8. The programming of your IBS college licensed radio station should receive most 
of the programs from locally-produced sources. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


9. Whenever possible, your IBS college licensed radio station should utilize national 
and/or other programming sources. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


10. Fund-raising activities encourage involvement by the community in the operation 
of your IBS college licensed radio station. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


ll. If a college licensed radio station receives CPB financial support, there is no 
need for fund-raising. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 
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12. For college licensed radio stations that receive financial support from school 
administrations, there is no need for additional federal funding. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


13. A large budget provided through federal support allows the college licensed 
radio station a wide range of programming to appeal to a varied audience. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


14. College students should receive actual work experience in their college 
licensed radio stations. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 
15. Student volunteers are essential to the college licensed radio station. 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


16. Full-time non-student employees are essential to the operation of a college 
licensed radio station. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


17. Full-time faculty employees are essential to the operation of a college 
licensed radio station. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


18. Full-time non-student employees provide consistency in the operation of a 
college licensed radio station. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


19. Full-time faculty employees provide consistency in the operation of a college 
licensed radio station. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 
20. Staffing of a college licensed radio station should exclude student employees. 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


21. Adequate facilities for your NPR college licensed radio station should be 
provided by the school administration. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


22. In order to meet their public service commitment, the college licensed radio 
station should provide a 24-hour-a-day, 365-days-a-year broadcast operation. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


23. A college licensed radio station should serve the student community only when 
that student community is in academic session. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 
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24. The college licensed radio station should be physically separated from the 
academic departments of the college. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


25. The college licensed radio station should be administratively separated from 
the academic departments of the college. 


Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 
26. Please indicate your position at your radio station: 
General Manager Station Manager Other 


27. Please indicate your personnel status at your radio station: 


Full-time non-student Full-time non-faculty 
Part-time non-student Part-time non-faculty 
Student Faculty 


28. Please indicate your age: 
20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 


29. Please indicate your sex: F M 


30. Please indicate how long you have been with this radio station: 
Less than 1 year 1-5 years 6-10 years 11-15 years 
More than 15 years 


31. Please indicate to which college official you are responsible: 


32. Please indicate to which media-related organizations you belong: 


33. Name of college: 


34. Your name (optional): 
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DEPARTMENT OF RADIO-TELEVISION 
P.O. ORAWER 2160 

STATE UNIVERSITY, ARKANSAS 72467 
TELEPHONE 501/972-3070 JONESBORO 


“ebruary 7, 1983 


Ms. Jen Childress 
Advertising Denertment 
tudent Publications ‘ 
Texas Tech University 
Box 4080 
Iubbock, Texas 79409 


Dear f's. Childress: 


After reviewing vour thesis questionnaire, I find it to be 
workable and suggest no changes. 


300d luck in your efforts to discover the advantages and dis- 
advanteges of National Public Radio membership. 


sincerely, 
Richard varvell 


Stetion i.anager and 
Instructor in tadio-l¥ 


100,000 WATTS STEREO 
THE ARKANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY PUBLIC RADIO SERVICE 
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Cnitcrsity of California-Los Angeles 


Stephen L. Trauner 

Ms. Jan T. Childress General Manager 
The University Daily 
Texas Tech University 
Box 4080 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 
Dear Thesis Committee Members, 

As one of the members of the validation committee for the thesis by 
Ms. Jan Childress, I would like to inform the committee that the questionaire 
was thorough and complete. The questions on the survey touched most of the 
important areas of college radio. As I suggested to Ms. Childress, there were 
a few comments which I had regarding the questionaire, and I welcome Ms. 


Childress and the Board to contact me if you have any questions. 
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February 23, 1983 


Ms. Jan Childress 
Advertising Dept. 
Texas Tech 

Box 4080 

Lubbock, Texas 79409 
Ms. Childress, 

I hope this letter is not to late for you to use. As requested, I am 
responding in writing that your thesis questionnaire was workable and very 
self-instructive. 

Good luck on your project. I am leaving WUOG-FM, in a week, so your 
new GM will be Val Carolin. 

Sincerely, 
Mike Henry 
General Manager 
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Eee @ 
WCNC 


RADIO 91.5 FM 


March 29, 1983 


Ms. Jan T. Childress 
Advertising Manager 

Texas Tech Student Publications 
Box 4080 

Lubbock, TX 79409 


Dear Ms. Childress: 


I appreciate the opportunity to review your college radio survey 
questionnaire. Although they are very different in mission, 
structure and funding, I believe that both NPR- and IBS-member 
stations can make a substanital contribution to the work of their 
universities and the lives of their communities. And I'm confident 
that your study will suggest ways in which the stations and the 
licensees can better understand and support each other. 


Thanks again for inviting me to participate in your study, and for 
your sensitivity in preparing a very useful questionnaire. 


Sincerely, - 


ie 


ae (ene 


Gary M. Shivers 
Director of Radio 


GMS/ieb 


Tie University of North Carona at Chapel Hill © Swain Hall 044 A © Chapel Hil. North Caroana 27514 @ 819 Sen 5454 
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The University Daily 
La Ventana 
Freshman Directory 


February 1, 1983 


Mr. William S. Giorda, Director 
Center for Telecommunication Services 
KUT Radio - Communication Bldg. B 
University of Texas 

Austin, TX 78712 


Dear Mr. Giorda: 


Thank you so much for your verbal response concerning my thesis 
questionnaire. I am grateful for the time you took to examine my efforts. 


My thesis committee has requested that I include a written response 
from each of the members of this validation committee. A simple statement 
that you found the questionnaire "workable" is sufficient. 


It would be most helpful if you would get that statment to me no 
later than February 14. Once again, thank you for your assistance. 


All comments, critiques, suggestions are sincerely appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


Jan T. Childress 


February 4, 1983 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


The survey instrument devised by Ms. Childress in 
respect to the possibility of establishing a public radio 
station at your university is a viable one. 


Wie. — SOR: 


Director 
Center for Telecommunication Services 


Box 4080/Lubbock, Texas 79409 /(806) 742-3388 
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February 1, 1983 


Thank you so much for your verbal response concerning my thesis 
questionnaire. I am grateful for the time you took to examine my efforts. 


My thesis committee has requested that I include a written response 
from each of the members of this validation committee. A simple statement 
that you found the questionnaire "workable" is sufficient. 


It would be most helpful if you would get that statment to me no 
later than February 14. Once again, thank you for your assistance. 


Sincerely, 
) 
“Nw a 


2 
ey 


Jan T. Childress 
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P.O. Box 4080 

Texas Tech University 
Lubbock, Texas 79424 
January 27, 1983 


Dear General Manager/Station Manager: 


Enclosed you will find a questionnaire designed to provide certain 
information and opinions concerning college licensed radio stations. In 
order to complete my thesis, your quick response to this questionnaire 
will be appreciated. 


Would you please take just a few minutes of your time to complete the 
questionnaire and return it to me in the enclosed stamped, self-addressed 
envelope? It is important that I receive your response no later than 
February 7. 


Thank you so much for your participation in this project. I am 


counting on you and some 300 other respondents to assist me in the com- 
pletion of my thesis by early April 1983. 


Very truly yours, 


, a d 7 s 4 ” C ~f2 ra Le a, L227 
es iy 


we 


/ 


Jan T. Childress 
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P. 0. Box 4080 

Texas Tech University 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 
February 21, 1983 


To The General Manager/Station Manager: 
HELP! I'm depending on you to "SAVE MY LIFE." 


On January 27, I mailed a questionnaire along with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to your attention. At this time, I have not yet 
received your questionnaire response. 


In order to validate my thesis through that questionnaire, I am 
dependent on your response. I am in need of a 95% confidence level. 
and can achieve that only with a larger number of responses than were 
received in my initial January mailing. 


PLEASE help me out by completing the attached questionnaire and 
returning it to me in the enclosed self-addressed envelope no later 


than MARCH l. 


Thank you for your assistance. 


Sincerely, 


“Naw pe (het deen” 


Y 


Jan T. Childress 


